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CONTE S TR ULEES 
AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph sub- 
mitted by an amateur each 
month, TrAvet will pay $25.00, 
awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 
Contestants may use any type 
camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Al- 
though any size will be accepta- 
ble, prints 4x5 or larger are pre- 
ferred. Do not send negatives. 
When submitting photos, your 
name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera, 
film, speed, lens opening and 
filter, if any, MUST be on the 
back of the photograph. AI- 
though all possible care will be 
taken in the handling of photo- 
graphs, Travel cannot be re- 
sponsible for their return or con- 
dition. The right to future pub- 
lication of prize-winning pic- 
tures without additional pay- 
ment is retained by TraAvet. Ad- 
dress photographs to Amateur 
Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. No picture will be re- 
turned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommo- 
date entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by post- 
age and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries ar- 
riving after judging of current 
contest will be held for follow- 
ing month. 


TRAV 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for February 


BAKED LAKE 


Sun-dried bottom of 
boat lake at amusement 
park in Baltimore City 
was snapped by Sidney 
Coplan of Baltimore 
with yellow-filtered Rol- 
lei opening to f:22 for 
1/25 second. 


2 815.00 


GRAND STAND 


Traveler's information 
stand at NYC's Grand 
Central Station was re- 
corded by Helen S. By- 
ram of NYC with Rollei- 
flex loaded with Plus-X 
film, dialed for £:5.6 at 
1/50 second speed. 


3810.00 


YULE MULE 


Christmastide shot of 
long-ears before ruined 
church at Old Tucson, 
Arizona, was shot by 
Lotta Mae Hoornbeck of 
Craig, Colorado, with 
Duaflex Il, without self- 
timer, set for £:16. 
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PREV TE W 


A prelude to Spring—but with all-year sightseeing spots too—is 
the March cover story; GARDENS GALORE around America. For 
that western outing, you'll visit the STATE PARKS OF NEW MEXICO 
and, farther west, view an HAWAIIAN LUAU photo story. Again 
westward, Sydney Clark catches, in his splendid way, the spirit of 
JAPAN. For the ever-eager angler, there's a surprise in catching fish 
TWO MILES UP and escapees will pounce upon FERNANDO'S 
HIDEAWAY. Other features mark March as a memorable month. 


together, ‘'N 


\e 
\i 
4“ Lad 

— you say “Namaste 

; Softly spoken, with palms folded 


amaste” is the Indian 
word for greeting and farewell — 
one of the many gracious customs 
em that are typical of India’s way of life. 
Send for the illustrated 30-page 
brochure. 
_ Contact your travel agent or dept. 
GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 
19 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-2245 
685 Market St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
EXbrook 7-0066 


FREE! U.S.STAMPS 


PLUS COMPLETE U.S. CATALOG 


Sensational Get-Acquainted Offer — 
From World's Largest Stamp Firm! 
FREE . . . scarce genuine postage stamp, as 
illustrated, picturing first U.S.A. (issued 
in 1847) PLUS big collection of 30 all-differ- 
ent United States-19th century valuable $I 
stamp, etc. PLUS collection beautiful Com- 
imemoratives including American Revolution, 
Wild West, 1893 Columbian, many others. 
EXTRA: Big Bargain Catalog of all U.S. 
Postage Issues; other exciting offers: Stamp 
Collector's Guide. Send I0c to help cover 
mailing costs. MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


4145 Transit Bidg., Bosten 17, ” Mass. hs 
Rush my United States stamps and other 
offers, Ienclose 10c for mailing expenses, & 


NINOOLCSS erenenscocboscsessasamsaccecdscssccae & 


Old Hat? 


by some of New England’s finest — 


travel several hundred miles if 


we PEOPLE will take off and 
they hear a real good nine- 


teenth-century swingdingle is avail- 


able. A swingdingle, in case you 
didn’t know, is a sort of yoke once 
used by farmers to carry two heavy 
pails. One traveler bought one for 
$3.00 in a Maine rummage sale. 
He’s since turned down an offer of 
$30.00. 

The swingdingle fancier, like sev- 
eral million other Americans, is an 
“antique hound,” a growing breed 
according to the National Associa- 
tion of Travel Organizations. 

Antique hounds come with many 
tastes, some natural, some carefully 
cultivated. An antique collector 
might be a millionairess interested 
only in Chippendale cabinets or lus- 
treware commodes. Or it might be 
a drug store clerk with a passion for 
old patent medicine bottles or leech- 
ing cups. Of course antique collect- 
ing can be a very expensive hobby, 
but it also can be a most profitable 
sideline. 

One man with:a passion for old 
duck decoys rents his collection for 
a whopping sum to exhibitors in 
sporting shows. A collector of Cur- 
rier and Ives prints paid $1,000 for 
a collection now worth many times 
that. And he figures he would have 
spent more money on a weekend 
hobby like golf—or even going to 
the movies. 

The older sections of America are 
naturally those most favored by 
antique collectors. Antique shops in 
such cities as Boston and Philadel- 
phia are a considerable business. 
The biggest thrill to an antique col- 
lector, however, is in acquiring an 
item in an auction or a rummage 
sale, or by spotting it otherwise be- 
fore the “professionals’’ have taken 
over. 

One of the biggest antique finds 
of the century was when Florida 
vacationists discovered farmers 
along the St. John’s River were 
using centuries-old furniture ship- 
ped down long ago in wholesale lots 


cabinet makers. 
In collecting some 
like whiskey bottles or shaving 


mugs—there are not many standards ~ 


of judgment. In case you decide to 
go in for colonial furniture, pewter 
or china, however, it is well to edu- 
cate yourself before you start buy- 
ing. That means visits to museums 
and doing some reading and re- 
search. 

Perhaps the most famous collec- 


tions of classic American antiques ~ 


are in New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the Henry 
Francis du Pont Winterthur Mu- 
seum, near Wilmington, Delaware. 
Here you will see great—and 
absolutely authentic—examples of 
American furniture, silver, pewter, 
glass and pottery covering the 1630- 


1840 period most cherished by col-— 


lectors. 

Every area has its museum of lo- 
cal antiques. In the Far West, col- 
lections of tools used by miners are 


cherished. In the Southwest, Span- % 


ish colonial furniture and other 
mementoes. And in the Northwest 
it’s loggers’ tools. 

Many national and state parks 
have set up Museums in connection 
with visitor orientation centers. In 
North Carolina, for instance, you 
can see good examples of furniture 
and tools used by the mountain folk 
of several centuries ago in the Pio- 
neer Museum of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park or in the 
Brinegar Cabin on the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. 

People are becoming increasingly 
interested in such items of Ameri- 
cana as apothecary Jars, coffee grind- 
ers, wall telephones, primitive vic- 
trolas, railway ‘excursion posters, 
sleighs, old baby buggies, political 
campaign buttons, high-button 
shoes and even old hats. 

It has been said that today’s treas- 
ures are tomorrow’s junk. But it is 
equally true that tomorrow’s junk 
may then become day-after-tomor- 
row’s treasures again. @ 
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Will Your Next Vacation Really Be Something To Remember? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vacation is —about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North 
to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the places you can visit Woods, fantastically low-cost mountain vacations, the unknown vaca- 
on the money you want to spend. tion wonderlands almost at your front door, 


Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globe Trotters Club, tells ° 
you that in his book, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. This is the How to stop saying— 
man who has gpent a lifetime searching for the ways to get more 


for your money in vacations and travel. | Always Spend Too Much On My Vacation” 


Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in 
all America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, ete. At no 
time does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter 
how really different and exciting is the vacation you choose through his 
experienced advice, Always, he tells you the many things you can do within 


In his book, you learn 


—about low-cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far- 
off islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish. 


—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and_ euca- your budget and how to get more for your money (it you travel by car, 
lyptus trees, in government-subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian he shows how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 

country, along rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, 

ip intioke Yar <* 3 Where to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your next 

—about dude ranches you “carr afford; what to see, do, and how to vacation will be something to talk about, get the facts now. Use the coupon 


Save at national parksafad in the cities mosy Americans want to visit. to order. 


WHERE TO RETIRE OR VACATION 


... at what look like prewar prices—and where 
no one ever heard of nerves or worries 


These Are America's Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low-cost 
Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the 
Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen other 
areas which the crowds have not yet discovered. 

Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as 
warm and sunny as Miami Beach’s, yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or 
that island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive 
sea or air trip to get there!) Or those many other low-cost, exquisitely 
beautiful spots all over the United States and Canada which visitors 
in-a-hurry usually overlook (so costs are low and stay low). 

Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vaca- 
tioning or retirement paradise which you can afford—places as-glamor- 
ous as far-off countries, yet every one of them located right near at hand. 
Like these: 

@ France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely sur- 
rounded by Canadian territory ... ora village more Scottish than Scotland 
... or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U. S., where no one ever 
heard of nervous tension or the worries of modern day life. 

@ Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new 
people... (but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or crowd 
you out). g 

e@ That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost endless 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgas- 
bord dinners and a fine arts program. That southern island first discovered 
by millionaires who had all the world to roam in... and now their hide- 
aways are open to anyone who knows where to find them. 

You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of 
art colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of 
areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. Here are the 
real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-La’s made for the man or woman who’s had enough 
of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics-like islands, and 
dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or vacation at some 
of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. 
They’re all in the United States and Canada, and for good measure you also 
read about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 


Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to free- 
dom from tension and a vacation or retitement you can really afford. About 


FRANCE? WEST INDIES? BRAZIL? 
i00,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 


HAWAII? MEXICO? 
| YMS~ Fill Out and Send at Once for Quick Delivery 


Passenger-carrying FREIGHTERS i ES So SS So a SS a Se Se 


are the secret of low cost travel | Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
6 Prince St. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


: wt a 
This big book is your insurance of seeing all the four-star sights in 


Whatever corner of the U. S. or Canada you drive to (and even 
“overs Mexico and Cuba as well). 


Day by day, America by Car tells you where to go from Alaska 
o Mexico. Whether you're visiting New England or California, Florida 
9r the National Parks, the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, California, 
the East, the South or the Southwest, the Indian country, etc., it tells 
you road by road the scenic way to go and it always directs you to the 
mportant sights along the way and in the cities. 


ae In Niagara or Los Angeles, Wash- 
NORMAND. FORD'S _ ~ ington or New Orleans, the Black Hills 
cso _ or Montreal, America by Car takes 

: a b Gar the guesswork out of travel. Of course 
it names hundreds upon hundreds of 
recommended places to eat and stay. 


America is so big, you can easily 
overlook or forget important sights or 
make many a wrong turn. So get 
America by Car, the book that makes 
sute you'll see everything of conse- 
quence and always travel right. 


America by Car is fully 170,000 
words in length (for which most pub- 
lishers would charge $5-$8). But it 
costs only $2.50, while it helps you 
see any part of America as you've 
probably never before explored this 
part of the world. 


Where Do You Want to Go? 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be- 
forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to either New 
York or California. Or to the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence River to 
French Canada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere are within your means. : 
I have enclosed $................ (cash, check, or money order). 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund 


my money if I am not satisfied. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can be 
ours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, un- 1 
srowded voyages to England, France, or South America ; two- or three-week paradises. $2. 
vacations up and and down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. Name the port and the C1 Where to Wieaiiomont Shoestring. $1. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

CL] Off-the-Beaten Path—these are America’s own bargain 

| 
chances are you can find it listed in Travel Reutes Around the World. This is Fei Spetili Vacation Packagk: Both books above tors 2150) 
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he book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much they charge, : : 
sriefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over CJ] Travel Routes Around the World—the, traveler's directory of 
passenger-carrying freighters. $1. 


he world swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say “To learn how to 
CJ America by Car. $2.50. 


ravel for as little as you’d spend at a resort get Travel Routes Around the 
7 °9 
ee CI Special offer: all 4 books above ($6.50 value) for $5. 


It’s yours for just $1, and the big 128 page 1958 edition includes prac- 
ically every passenger carrying service starting from or going to New York, 
Sanada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, 
Prance, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawait, etc. 
There’s a whole section called ‘““How to See the World at Low Cost”’, plus 


pages and pages of maps. 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than you 
yer thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


Beinte Nain hse foie Be ances ages Gucece eee OTeeR se Ree ee 
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20. 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


.l represent an American firm. 


I would like to contact a firm that 
makes 


. May I inspect your plant? 


I am considering retiring in 


.Can you give me a local source of 


information? 


I would like to have this negative de- 
veloped. 


. When will it be ready? 


Don’t look into the camera. 


. Can you fill this prescription? 


. What is your fee, doctor? 


. These shirts need laundering. 


. Please do not starch them. 


. I wish to send this package by regu- 


lar mail. 


. What is the charge for the use of the 


tennis courts? 


. How much do the ski lifts cost by the 


day? 


. | wish to buy some golf balls. 


. Can I rent a swimming suit? 


. 1 would like to rent a towel. 


How much are tickets for children? 


Where is the nearest tourist office? 


BY MAX SHEROVER 
AND OLOF OLLEN 


PEAK UP! 


at 


20 


SWEDISH 


SWEDISH 
Jag representerar en amerikansk 
firma. 


Jag skulle vilja kontakta en firma 
SOWIE OT, ae pees secre cnc dar oh verece sen arenes 


. Kan jag fa ga igenom fabriken? 

. Jag funderar pa att dra mig till- 
Dig kea tis oo ecards centoue aaa Mee sen 

. Kan ni ge mej en upplysningskalla 
pa platsen? 

.Var snall och framkalla det har 
negativet. 

. Nar blir det fardigt? 


. Titta inte i kameran! 


. Kan ni fylla det har receptet? 


. Vad kostar det har, doktorn? 


. Dom har skjortorna behdéver tvattas. 


. Var snall och stark dom inte! 


. Var snall och skicka det har paketet 


med vanlig post. 


. Vad kostar det att anvanda tennis- 


banan? 


. Vad kostar skid-liften om dagen? 


. Jag skulle vilja képa nagra golf- 


bollar. 


. Kan jag hyra en baddrakt? 
. Jag ska be att fa hyra en handduk. 


. Vad kostar barnbiljetterna? 


. Var ar narmaste turistbyra ? 


1. 


2. Ya skulleh villjah contahkta en feer-_ 
mah: som: jer 2iigacide le A ; 


3: 


4. Ya fundehrahr paw att drah may k 
tillbahkas.s cick ae 


PRONUNCIATION 


Ya reprehsentehrar en amerikahnsk ~ 
feermah. 


Kann ya faw gaw ee-yenom fahbree- — 


ken? 


5. Kann nee ye may en upleasenings- 


chellah paw plattsenn ? 


o 
5 


. 
SG 


6. Vahr snell awh ee deh hail ‘ 


9s 
20. 


. Vah 


negateevet. 


. Nair bleer deh fair-ditt? 


. Tittah inteh ee kahmerahn! 


tet? 


. Vah kosstar deh hair, doctorn? 


.Domm hair sure-tourna beheuver 


tvettahs. 


. Vahr snell aw stairk domm inteh! 


ket-et medh vahnlee posst. 


.Vah kosstahr deh att ahnvenndah 


tennisbah-nan ? 


kosstahr  sheed-liften 


dahgen? 


omm 


. Ya skulleh villjah chirpa naw-rah 


golf-bollahr. 


. Kann ya heerah en bahd-drekt? 


. Ya skah beh att faw heerah en hahn- 


duk. 
Vah kosstahr barn billjetternah? 


Vahr air nairmasteh turist-bureau ? 


- Kann nee phyllah deh hair rehsepp- 


. Vahr snell aw shicka deh hair pah- 
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COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 


.with the scenes 
you didn’t get! 


NOW. 


Ai\-Fi_ COLOR 


aed ; 
635 G Tower Bridge, Lgndun 


Hi-Fi Color Views 
as good as yourown most 
Beautiful Originals 
Stereo (3-D) 


“You are there’ with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 
magnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces...exotic 
treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 
stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
Send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
color catalog of 35 mm slides and ‘Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.” Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
...they have to be good! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
Dept. T, Los Angeles 24, California 
—+ 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1958. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Mediterranean . . . Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
israel, plus Athens and Rome, Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House 
5311 Johnson Drive 
Mission, Kansas 


The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 
Lawrence, Kansas 


A!R—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


ROPE BOUND?: 


World travelers know EUROPE IN 
A SUITCASE is the best book to 
read before going abroad. It helps 
you avoid the costly mistakes 
others have made. Tells what and 
how to pack (male or female), 
gives twelve check lists and hun- 
dreds of travel tips to get you off 
to a smooth start. Its fast-read- 
ing pages are full of European 
, experience transferred to you. 
Send today for the Third Revised 


Edition. ... $1.00 Ant 


MURIEL W. SCUDDER 
241 ABBEY ROAD 
MANHASSET, NEW YORK 


9©CCOO8OOOOOSOS8SOSSC8OD 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 

Atten, MR. NOONAN = 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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N HONOR of Israel’s Tenth Anni- 


versary Festival Year, a series 

of six long tours to the old-new 
nation is offered in 1958 by Ameri- 
can Travel Abroad, Inc. All six 
have the same fourteen-day itinerary 
in Israel and five of them coincide 
with special Jewish and _ Israeli 
celebrations (to differentiate be- 
tween the religion and the state) . 
trip also visits England, 
France, Italy and Switzerland, and 
includes a stopover at the World’s 
Fair in Brussels. 

All-inclusive prices for these 49- 
57-day junkets vary slightly but the 
first of the sequence, which leaves 
March 19, is typical with first-class 
fare pegged at $2,250; cabin class, 
$1,950; tourist class, $1,595 and air- 
tourist, $1,995. Succeeding tours 
leave in mid-April, May, June, July 
and early September. The ships 
scheduled for use are Cunard’s 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary 
and the Greek Line’s Olympia. 

For your money you buy the ap- 
propriate ship, plane and—on 
the Continent—rail transportation, 
hotel room, three meals a day except 
in Paris, Brussels and London 
where only breakfast is provided, 
guided sightseeing tours, taxes, tips, 
transfers and a mail-cable service. 

Some of the holidays included are 
Passover, April 5-12, the celebration 
of the Exodus from Egypt; Indepen- 
dence Day, April 24, Israel’s Fourth 
of July; Shavuoth, May 25-26, which 
commemorates the handing down 
of the Ten Commandments to 
Moses; Rosh-Hashana, September 
15-16, the Jewish New Year and 
Yom Kippur, September 24, a day 
of fasting and prayer. 

The tour within Israel itself be- 
gins at Tel Aviv and returns to that 
city after each excursion into out- 
lying cities and districts. A full day 
visit to the Negev, including stops 
at two of the famed kibbutz farms 
and the Bedouin camp of Sheikh 
Suleiman, is followed by three days 
in Jerusalem with its wealth of sites 
sacred to three religions. Rehovot, 
the Sharon Valley and a circuit of 


Natanya-Caesarea-Haifa precedes 
the Safad-U pper Galilee area, where 
Christians and Moslems fought 
some of the great battles of the Cru- 
sades. The twelfth day is spent at 
Nazareth and ‘Tiberias, and in- 
cludes stops at the Church of the 
Annunciation, the Well of Mary, 
the Tomb of Maimonides and a 
number of ancient fortifications. 
The tour then returns and con- 
cludes the Israeli leg in Tel Aviv. 
, Accommodations throughout the 
entire journey are based on the 
rate of transportation chosen. Con- 
sequently, hotel rooms without pri- 
vate bath and second-class rail travel 
will be the lot of those who elect 
tourist cabins aboard ship. First 
class, cabin class and _ air-tourist 
travelers will have top-ranking 
hotel accommodations and sleeper 
rail service. @ 


EUROPE by 


Cuban 


Join a traveling party and tour Europe 
by Percival motorcoach. Travel door-to- 
door, seeing the sights as you go, enjoy- 
ing side trips and festivities. Small group 
and tour leader. Luxury combined with 
economy! All-expense from $792 (10 
countries, 35 days) to $2505 (12 coun- 
tries, 67 days) round trip from New 
York. Also ‘Round the World and Holy 
Land tours. Get Percival’s 1958 catalogue. 
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| 171 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. I 
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IN COLOR 
AMERICA’S GREAT 
TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


MOVIE 
SCREEN 


© SPECTACULAR NEW YORK 
© A CALIFORNIA TOUR 
© AMERICA’S CAPITAL 


Own and show a panorama of the thrill- 
ing spots that make New York famous 
... sightseeing souvenirs from Hollywood 
and Vine to San Francisco ... and a 
fascinating tour of Washington, D. C. in 
Cherry Blossom time! 


8mm projector owners can have the 
added enjoyment of purchasing these 
brand new travelogs in 38MM COLOR... 


at low, low prices too! 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


3 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
SPECIFY TITLE AND EDITION 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
SPECIAL COLOR EDITIONS 
8mm 
Headline $3.95 Complete $12.95 
16mm Sound De Luxe $47.25 
BLACK & WHITE EDITIONS 


8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline $2.95 
Complete $5.95 Complete $9.75 
16mm Sound De Luxe $22.95 


PEERLESS CAMER4 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. NY.17 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


NY VISITOR can ticket his trip to include Madison Square Garden with 
satisfaction. Neither at Madison Square nor a garden, the city’s big- 
gest arena bulges a block on Eighth Ave. at 50th St., intriguing all 

comers with its quick-change acts. A sample seven-day session starts Feb. 8 
with the floor cleared for the Millrose Track Meet, ices the deck for a 
Rangers-Montreal hockey game Feb. 9, glitters Feb. 10, 11 for the West 


Kennel Club Dog Show, rigs nets 
for professional tennis Feb. 12, 
switches to college basketball Feb. 
13, rings in boxing Feb. 14 and com- 
pletes the cycle on Feb. 15 with the 
N. Y. Athletic Club Track Meet. Its 
trussed-roof styling gives 20,000 
spectators, at full pitch, clear views 
high or low. . . . Miss that hilarious 
Twenties takeoff, The Boy Friend, 
first time around? A revival of the 
musical opens Jan. 25 at the Down- 
town ‘Fheatre; 85 | Ex 4th.- 2s... Gity 
parking lot fees jumped to 50c from 
25c, affecting visitors primarily at 
beach zones under Dept. of Parks 
this summer. . . . Swelegant Maud 
Chez Elle is in a chez nouvelle: 40 
W. 53rd St., with dinners $4.50 to 
$6.50. ... If Greek to you is a snap, 
note the new Greek Art Theatre 


that will alternate films and plays 


for 2-week runs. Eureka! ...N. Y.’s 
Coliseum focuses on the National 
Photographic Show Feb. 17-23, fol- 
lowed by the N. Y. Outdoor Exposi- 
tion, featuring vacation exhibits, 
Feb. 22 through Mar. 2... . Delir- 
ium decor, neurotic viewpoint is 
the idea at The Couch, a non-alco- 
holic refuge newly open in the Vil- 
lage, at 102 W. 3rd St., menuing 
juiced-up beverages with names like 
Anxiety and Complex around 60c 
a glassful. . .. During 1957, 1,867 
automobiles were left lying around 
town—and all of them were sold at 
auction by the city. Not all were 
junk heaps, by any means, so con- 
tact the Dept. of Sanitation (WOrth 
4-3800) for data on the next car sale 


if you want to bid on a buggy. .. . 
Hit ahead: Portofino, apt musical 
for amblers, opening at the Adelphi 
Feb. 19, its music by Louis Bellson, 
choreography by Charles Weidman. 
... Ex-Gls may blanch—yet find sur- 
prises—at Metropolitan Museum’s 
Feb. 7-Mar. 30 showing of Master- 
pieces of Korean Art. ... Expansion 
program is underway to double 
capacity of Jones Beach and Fire Is- 
land State Park with 5-year, $30,- 
000,000 project, adding new pools, 
bathing areas, other recreation facil- 
ities... . Ticket-tight Metropolitan 
has already announced its next sea- 
son’s opener Oct. 27: Tosca. 
Resplendent new restaurant in 
Rocky Center, The Forum of the 
Twelve Caesars, lists its phone num- — 
ber-as PL VILIIEIV-V-O:.32 Dur 
ing that train wait in Grand Cen- 
tral, don’t overlook the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Gallery with an exhibit 
room on the mezzanine, an adjacent 
elevator to more paintings on the 
6th floor. There’s no admission 
charge, either. . . . How come sub- 
way personnel are always so polite- 
ly helpful when they cope with mil- 
lions while bus drivers are so nasty 
with comparatively few to face? .., 
Celebrating its 100th birthday, 
Macy’s has gone gas-light, plans spe- 
cial displays, etc., during year with 
star-laden TV Festival part of Feb- 
ruary fun.... Twilight treat: RCA 
Bldg’s lofty Rainbow Room for 
night life viewing—until 9:00 p-m. 
only, however. 
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BERMUDA 


re : a m 
By Rosemary Divall 


ITH ONLY TEX months to go 
W ieicr Bermuda _ celebrates 
; her 350th anniversary, Ye 
Olde Town of St. George is busy 
planning a full program of events 
to make this historic year a memora- 
ble one. Highlight of the anniver- 
sary will be the gigantic Searchlight 
Tattoo at Prospect Garrison, a rep- 
‘lica of the famous one held yearly 
at Edinburgh. . . . The Biological 
Station will set up an experimen- 
tal teaching plan this year when 
graduate students and seniors of 
several American universities 
come here for an advanced course 
in marine biology. The project is 
supported by N. Y. University and 
the National Science Foundation, a 
U. S. government department... . 
Year-end report by Pan American 
Airways shows a whopping 28% in- 
crease in general traffic to Bermuda. 
. . During February and March 
the Colony will hold open house 
welcome to the thirteen ships of 
the Home Fleet, including H.M.S. 
Bermuda. .. . Elbow Beach Club, 
unofficial headquarters for the an- 
nual College Week, is clearing the 
decks for the friendly “invasion” of 
college students next month. 
Another step forward in the long- 
range renovations at the Belmont 
Manor Hotel is the completely re- 
decorated Warwick Room, en- 
larged and featuring a black and 
white decor. Here the famous Tal- 
bot Brothers beat out a happy ca- 
lypso tunefest.... Five specimens 
of the nearly extinct Rosas chinensis 
semerflorins have been presented 
by the Bermuda Rose Society to the 
famous John Innes Horticultural 
Institution in England. Found only 
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at Belfield-in-Somerset, this rose is 
the grandaddy of all species. 
Reservations are already being re- 
ceived from Americans anxious 
to be here for the beautiful an- 
nual Floral Pageant, held on 
April 25. Local flowers and shrub- 
bery are constructed on floats that 
wend their way along Front Street. 

. Two new prizewinning ideas 
suggested in a nationwide contest 
conducted in American colleges 
have been incorporated into the 
College Week fun planned by the 
Trade Development Board: a com- 
bination luncheon-bicycle tour to 
Somerset, and college registries list- 
ing the school groups prominently 
displayed at the Civil Air Terminal 
and hotels and guest houses. Both 
students making the suggestions are 
entitled to a week’s holiday with 
transportation included. ... Entries 
are being received for this year’s 
major yachting event, the Ocean 
Race from Newport to Bermuda. 
Indications are that there will be 
more boats than the record-breaking 
89 starters in 1956... . An all-weath- 
er outdoor pool has been added to 
the Faraway Guest House in War- 
wick. A gigantic plastic dome is 
placed over the pool during rainy 
weather and the cooler winter 
months, and the water is then heat- 
ed to a comfortable temperature. . . . 
Furness-Bermuda Lines will make 
a total of seventeen trips here be- 
tween January and May, including 
several special Easter cruises. Maxi- 
mum and minimum rates remain 
the same, with a few changes in ac- 
commodation rates on C and D 
decks of the Queen of Bermuda 
and Ocean Monarch ... A topgrade 
promotional color film on_ golf, 
Rules of Golf on the Putting Green, 
has just been completed at the Mid- 
Ocean Club for distribution to tele- 
vision networks and leading golf 
clubs in the U. S. 


dateline... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


N JUNE 24, Prince Rainier of 
Monaco and Princess Grace 
will open the Monaco Pavil- 

lion of the Brussels World’s Fair. 
They will then proceed to Ostend— 
and its casino—where they will at- 
tend a ceremony for a joint promo- 
tion campaign for Ostend and 
Monte-Carlo. ... During last year’s 
season the seaside resorts of Knocke 
and Blankenberge chalked up more 
than 1,000,000 tourist. nights. ... 
Sabena, the Belgian national air- 
line, has begun a weekly service 
from Brussels to Athens and Istan- 
bul, via Frankfurt. ...The mayor 
of Brussels has offered the 750- 
acre World’s Fair site on the out- 
skirts of the city as headquarters 
for the Common Market and 
Euratom. Nucleus for the “Capi- 
tol Hill’ of Western Europe would 
be the great pavilions, restaurants, 
halls and buildings architect Max- 
ime Brunfaut is now creating to 
house the Brussels World’s Fair, 
which opens for a six-month run in 
April. ... Late last month a special 
session of the Belgian Cabinet was 
held in Brussels, with King Baudou- 
in in the chair. An historic decision 
was made to push ahead with plans 
for the vast three-billion-dollar Inga 
Rapids power project on the mighty 
Congo River. When completed, 
Inga will have a capacity of more 
than 25,000,000 kwh, dwarfing any 
other power project in the world. 
It will provide power, the world’s 
cheapest, for a huge industrial com- 
plex, rivaling in its potential West 
German’s Ruhr. ... Royal Flemish 
Theatre presented this winter 
O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into 
Night and A Moon for the Mis- 
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begotten....¥For the first time in 
Belgium, a theatre, the Com- 
pagnie des Galeries, is producing 
a show for children. . . . During 
this year’s World’s Fair in Brussels, 
there will be held 150 International 
congresses in the Belgian capital. ... 
The city of Mechelen is preparing 
for a sound and light festival and 
an exhibition about Marguerite of 
Austria... . Plans are underway 
for a memorial in Bastogne to 
Gen. George S. Patton. 


dateline... 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


most souvenir shop is now in 

Sgndre Str¢émfjord in North 
Greenland where the Scandinavian 
Airlines System’s planes land on their 
flights over the North Pole. Eskimo 
arts and crafts and Danish items as 
well as thousands of Greenlandian 
postcards are for sale.... Tour fig- 
ures: one-third of Sweden’s tourists 
are Americans and English; one- 
third are Germans, and the last third 
belong to all other nationalities.... 
At Kronborg Castle in Prince Ham- 
let’s town of Elsinore in Denmark 
prominent Danish actors will this 
summer perform in the courtyard. 
Special historical pageants will also 
be given.... Plans are now being 
worked out in Norway by M. Einar 
Bergsland for a ski-touring party 
to visit the Jotunheimen mountains 
next spring. Mr. Bergsland, a well- 
known Norwegian skier, showed 
Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip 
the famous Holmenkoll ski-jump- 
ing course in Oslo during their offi- 
cial visit to Norway.... Most of 
Sweden’s youth hostels have special 
rooms for married couples with 
children....From July 5 to Aug- 
ust 3 taxi-flights and regular runs 
with airplanes and_ helicopters 
will be arranged over the inacces- 
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sible areas of mountainous Swed- 
ish Lappland. The firm that ar- 
ranges the exciting air trips is 
called Lapplandsflyg. ... For slight- 
ly more than $1.00 foreign guests to 
Denmark can now buy four very 
amusing mini-books with English 
text, written by English author Da- 
vid Hohnen. Two of the tiny but 
entertaining booklets are called, 
respectively, Seven Danish Dinners 
(a week’s recipes giving the most 
known national dishes) , and Den- 
mark in the Summertime (the fun- 
ny habits of the funny folk, the 
Danes)... . Without exaggeration 
it may be said that Sweden’s rail- 
ways belong in the class of the most 
comfortable, quickest and most 
pleasant in all Europe....The 
well-known Danish author and 
globetrotter, Hakon Mielche, is 
preparing a unique Scandinavian 
Viking expedition to America. 
Long-bearded Vikings from Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden and Green- 
land will sail in a big Viking ship 
via Iceland and Greenland to the 
U. S., following the route of Eric 
the Red....In Trelleborg and Ag- 
gersborg in Denmark there still 
exist sensational remnants from the 
Viking period, and Danish travel 
agencies are planning excursions 
for American tourists to those 
places.... At Abisjokk in Lapp- 
land, Sweden, lies the Paaskebjerget 
(the Easter Mountain), where on 
Good Friday every year several hun- 
dreds of torch-bearing guests assem- 
ble around a bonfire to worship at 
the foot of the mountain....This 
summer, Swedish  sportfishing 
trips will sail the wildly romantic 
rivers in Lappland. These excur- 
sions, which last a week, cost some 
$32.00, including board, lodging 
and fishing license....The 3,000 
leading geologists of the world will 
hold a congress in Copenhagen in 
1960. At that time, SAS’s new sky- 
scraper hotel will be completed, 
ready to welcome the scientists. ... 
Svenska Turistf6reningen (Sweden’s 
tourist association) owns quite a 
number of “sea-buses,” i.e. smart 
motorboats which are trafficking 


. 
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some of that country’s numerous — 


lakes. The latest new seabus, built 
of light-metal, sails on Langas Lake 
and can accommodate 130 persons. 


...It is cheaper to buy winter 


sports equipment in Norway and 
Sweden than in most other coun- 
tries. Vikerssundssockan, a warm 
and pretty indoor slipper to be used 
after having been on a skiing excur- 
sion, is made of wool and costs less 
than half a dollar. 


dateline... 


MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


RETIREMENT INCOME or pension 

that wouldn’t buy butter for 

your bread back home may 
mean gracious, comfortable living 
in low-cost areas like Mexico. Lots 
of canny couples in their forties and 
fifties are doing preliminary inves- 
tigation now, will have their house 
and plans all set in Mexico against 
the day they quit their jobs for good. 
. .. For clues on how to start your 
own search, write for the newest 
travel folders of Mexican Associa- 
tion of Hotels, Juarez 97, Mexico 
D.F. Ask for all highway routes, 
and for their tourist guide. . . . Fies- 
ta-happy Mexico will host the big- 
gest hen party in history next Sep- 
tember—7,000 poultryman delegates 
to the 11th World Congress of Avi- 
culture in the capital... . Latin 
rhythms go anywhere, even in Red 
China where a Mexican dance 
troupe had them queueing up by 
the thousands recently. . . . Mex- 
ico’s buttoned up Miss Universe of 
‘57 in a tight-fitting movie contract. 
She'll star in a color job, The Black 
Orchid, to be filmed this year... . 
Incidentally, Stirling Dickinson, 
a top orchidologist, says there’s 
no true black orchid, but there 
are thousands of other varieties 
growing all over the Republic. 
They can be taken back across the 


fumigation regulations....If you 
read recent reports of a fabulous 
gold strike in Puebla—so rich it 
would take 70,000 men two cen- 
turies to exhaust it—well, don’t 
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rush for the railroad station. State 
Office of Mines says it’s a phony. ... 
Allan’s Smart’s book, At Home In 
Mexico, is a revealing subjective 
story of one American’s feelings 
about one Mexican town—in this 
case the old colonial culture-center 
of San Miguel de Allende. Good 
reading for Americans thinking of 
retiring in Mexico. .. . If you’re 
heading for Mexico, try the in- 
expensive sea route: New York 
to Vera Cruz for as little as $131. 
... Oldest construction othe entire 


continent is the remmant of a trun-y 


cated cone built as a temple at Cui- 
cuilco (Place of.Coler and Song) 
near Mexico City. It-Was probably 
in use while Cheops was still toying 
swith the idea of building a Great 
‘Pyramid. . . . If you get near the 
Tacuba, an excellent low-cost res- 
taurant in Mexico City that spe- 
cializes in native cooking, try their 
pozole, a savory soup that was in- 
vented in the state of Sonora and 
is a full meal in itself. . . . Americans 
who come to Mexico car-less can 
rent one for less than $10.00 a day. 
Only a U‘S. driver’s license is need- 
ed. There are three good agencies: 
Hertz, Avis and Mexi-Car-Rent. ... 
You can have yourself a juicy 
whale steak in Acapulco. . . . Fish- 
ing at La Paz recently was America’s 
only respected yellow journalist— 
L. W. Reich, boss of the huge com- 
pany which publishes the yellow 
pages in the phone book. . . . While 
sipping tequila sours in the Jaca- 
randas nightery in Cuernavaca, 
you can look down through the 
elass floor at the bathing belles in 
the sunken garden pool beneath. 


dateline... 


MIAMI 


By George Bourke 


Note: Traver's new Dateliner is the 


Amusement Editor of the Miami Herald. 


to turn toward Florida in 
February. It is the Sunshine 
State’s finest “hour.” ...Publie 
skating—ice skating, that is—is 
now available at the new Deau- 
ville Hotel. The spectator variety 


( LL oF America’s attention seems 
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is on tap at Jack Valentine's supper 
club in Fort Lauderdale. Holiday 
on Ice plays the Miami Beach Audi- 
torium in March. ... Smart Set at 
new Diplomat-Envoy Country Club 
in Hollywood sporting mink golf 
tees. . . . February is also a peak 
month for the annual Metropolitan 
Miami Fishing Tournament. Ma- 
jority of records are set this month. 
Last February, for instance, local 
waters gave up a 63-pound dolphin, 
fifteen-pound mackerel, 309-pound 
marlin and 310-pound shark. .. . 
Boat Show at Miami’s Dinner Key 
Auditorium Docks Feb. 21-26. 
The causeway bridges connecting 
Miami mainland with its island 
neighbors all have water skiing and 
outboard colonies clustered near 
them s-.2: Entry of Juan Manuel 
Fangio, who has won it three times, 
is still hoped for by sponsors of the 
Florida Grand Prix twelve-hour en- 
durance auto race at Sebring on 
March 22... . Hollywood Speedway 
stages periodic “no _ restriction” 
stock car races. It’s mayhem on 
wheels. . . . Mayflower II, copy of 
the one which brought the Pil- 
grims to America, will be docked 
on Miami’s MacArthur Causeway 
Island until Feb. 28. . . . Night 
clubs light up most brilliant mar- 
quees in February. Line-up for the 
month at the Fontainebleau head- 
lines Jimmy Durante, Tony Martin, 
with wife Cyd Charisse on hand to 
watch, and Liberace, without 
George, in that order. Nat “King” 
Cole, Joe E. Lewis, Marie MacDon- 
ald, the film actress, and Buddy 
Hackett, who just finished a role 
in the movie version of God’s Little 
Acre, will be at the Eden Roc’s Cafe 
Pompeii. A Geisha Girl revue is at 
the Saxony’s Pagoda Room. Dean 
Martin, Julius LaRosa, Frankie 
Laine and Allen and DeWood are 
due at the Americana’s Bal Masque. 
... Set shows—French revues 
with prominent variety artists, 
domestic and imported—are at 
Cafe de Paris and the Latin Quar- 
ter, ... You'll have to confine your 
Florida gambling to parimutuel ma- 
chines at Hialeah here, or at Sun- 


shine Park near Tampa, by day, or 
at the dog tracks at West Flagler, 
Miami Beach, Sarasota, Bomita 
Springs, Biscayne, Key West. St. 
Petersburg or Hollywood, or the jai- 
alai frontons in Miami or Dania by 
night....Only an hour away (by 
plane) in Havana you can add rou- 
lette, craps, baccarat, blackjack, or 
slot machines. And it’s all legal 
there. Two of the newest swank 
casinos—there are six others in the 
city—are at the new Habana-Riviera, 
where Ginger Rogers and Marie 
McDonald have been starred, and 
the Habana-Capri, where George 
Raft has been a greeter. First boasts 


of gold-plated five-cent slot ma- 


chines. Latter has a roof-top swim- 
ming-pool—seventeen stories up. 


dateline... 


PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


OST COLORFUL event of the 
month is the annual Nice 
Carnival, February 6 to 20. 
Inspired by the rites of antiquity 
glorifying the imminent arrival of 
spring, cavalcades of confetti, color- 
ful costumes, and brilliant chariots 
succeed each other until the climac- 
tic Mardi Gras ball on February 18. 
Other nights, dancing is confined 
to the streets in a gay and delirious 
atmosphere. ... Nice then—Febru- 
ary 22 until March 10—settles down 
to serious business with its Inter- 
national Fair, specializing in articles 
used in all branches of tourist activ- 
ities: hotel equipment, furniture, 
etc.... Paris’ elegant restaurant, 
Pavillon d’Armenonville, on the 
edge of the Bois de Boulogne, 
now imitates famed Maxim’s with 
formal galas on Friday nights.... 
France’s own Edith Piaf opens at 
the Olympia Theater on February 
5 for an unprecedented stay of six 
weeks before leaving for her annual 
stint at New York’s Waldorf- 
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Astoria. Piaf has just completed her 
first movie, Tomorrow’s Lovers.... 
Lectures on the relation between art 
and movies, accompanied by illus- 
trative films, are now a weekly Mon- 
day night feature (9:00 p.m.) at the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, 107 rue 
de Rivoli.... Barbecued spareribs, 
heretofore unknown in Paris, 
can now be found in a tiny bistro, 
Papille, Rue Saint Séverin. The 
cook made a special trip to the 
States to learn how to make the 
sauces.... Air France now shows 
movies on its extra-long flights. ... 
Folies-Bergére will now _ reserve 
seats for out-of-town visitors, by 
correspondence. Write: 8 Rue Saul- 
nier.... Ingrid Bergman flies over 
from London most weekends to see 
her many Paris friends. When her 
London film chores are over, she 
will settle here permanently.... 
This city has 270 metro stations. . . . 
To visiting Americans, St. Germain 
des Pres is synonymous with 
“caves,’ Bohemian hang-outs, and 
bearded artists, but to historians the 
French Greenwich Village has an 
important place in Paris’ history. In 
558 the Abbey of St. Germain des 
Prés was founded on the very spot 
where the church now stands, and 
this year the quartier celebrates the 
fourteenth century of its existence. 
... Zizi Jeanmaire and Roland Petit 
star in their own ballet production 
at the Alhambra Theater, opening 
on February 13. One of Petit’s new- 
est ballets, Trip to the Moon, will 
be unveiled during the engagement. 
. .. Still in the ballet world, an 
American dancer, George Reich, is 
the star of The Apprentice Faker, 
a choreographic version of a story 
written by French movie idol, Jean 
Marais. At the Porte Saint-Martin. 
... Linda Christian Paris-shopping 
before taking her two children to 
the mountains for skiing. . . . New- 
est night club rage among the 
theatrical set is La Licorne, rue 
de Ponthieu, set in a medieval 
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decor. . . . Sports enthusiasts have 
international tennis matches the 
whole month on the Riviera: 
Cannes, Nice and Monte Carlo; 
championship ski meet at Chamo- 
nix; Eeb.2 5, -22;;23..0: leeskaters 
have a choice of four indoor rinks 


in Paris: Palais de Glace, Rond-~ 


Point des Champs-Elysées; Molitor, 
1’Avenue de la Porte Molitor; Saint 
Didier, 17 Rue Mesnil; and in 
Boulogne-Billancourt, 1 Rue Victor 
Griffuelhes. ... Lilo; back in her na- 
tive land, rehearsing in the most 
elaborate musical comedy ever un- 
dertaken in France. .. . If ever 
you’ve longed for a steak, which 
recalls home as far as dimensions 
are concerned, but is really 
unique for taste, go to Chez Fred, 
190 bis Blvd. Pereire, and ask for 
a Charlerois cut. Reservations are 
necessary (ETOile 2048) . When the 
house is complet, the doors are 
locked. Prices: $1.50 for the steak. 


dateline... 


ROME 


By Robert Deardorif 


T’S CARNIVAL TIME again, and if 
you come here now you have a 
choice of two good spots to join 

in the fun. On Feb. 9, 16, and 18 
Viareggio cuts loose with parades 
of fantastic floats, flower battles in 
the streets, and music everywhere. 
..- Down south in Sicily, Taormina 
performs the same antics, but on a 
smaller scale. However, there you 
have almond trees in blossom. Seen 
against the green landscape and the 
clear blue sky, they’re an unforget- 
table sight.... This month is high 
season for skiing, too, and there’s 
plenty of snow fun around. Tour- 
ists who like to try new resorts 
have discovered Madonna di 
Campiglio in the Trento region, 
4,500 feet high. Its fine hotels, 
new ski lifts and fast trails have 
long been a favorite with Italians. 
... For a sensational floating tour 
of the Alps, ride the new cableway 
between Courmayeur and Chamo- 


nix in France—it carries you across — 


the Mont Blanc region, some 11,000. 


feet in the sky. Take camera and — 
sun glasses with you....In Rome ' 
the Open Gate Club, one of thes 
city’s plush night spots, with a good — 


orchestra and international variety 
acts, makes the long winter evenings 
seem shorter.... Look before you 
hire. Authorized tourist guides 


now wear official badges with — 


“Guida Turistica” on them.... 
After twelve years, Rome’s Villa 
Corsini, one of Europe’s finest 
botanical gardens, is open again—a 
good place to wander through in 
the spring. You'll find it in Via 
Giulia. ...In the Faenza Museum 
there’s something new to be 
seen—a Georges Rouault ceram- 
ic of the Crucifixion, given by 
the painter himself. Picasso, Ma-_ 
tisse, Chagall and Leger are also 
represented there.... When | in 
Rome, the proverb says. So try the 
Roman pastry. It’s delicious and 
wonderfully varied. At any coffee 
bar you'll find happy customers 
munching little cakes and pies in 
all sizes, colors, flavors. Inexpensive, 
too—35 or 40 lire each. ... Now you 
can buy shirts with collars styled 
for Paris, Rome, London or New 
York, and all in one store—King’s, 
Largo Santa Susanna 120—just the 
thing for a traveler who doesn’t 
want to look as if he didn’t even 
know which city he’s in, for heaven’s 
sake. They also have other items, 
from ties to dressing gowns that can 
safely be worn in any town.... 
CIAT, Italy's bus company, runs 
comfortable circular tours of Sicily, 
one in each direction, every day in 
the week. You can stop over at any 
point along the way as long as you 
like before picking up the next bus 
through. Coaches have all the com- 
forts of a railway pullman, and a 
hostess to point out the sights. ... 
Like to ah—eat in the library of 
wines? Try La Biblioteca Valle, a 
swank cellar, the gothic walls of 
which are lined With hundreds of 
bottles. One of the oldest restau- 
rants in Rome, it’s also one of the 
best, with a wide range of sea food 
specialties. Dancing, too, with two 
orchestras. Five thousand lire— 
$8.00—should buy dinner for you 
and yours. At Largo Teatro Valle 9. 
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dateline... 


TRINIDAD 


By Bill Hitchins 


UROPE, Asia and Africa are just 

on America’s Caribbean door- 

step. In the Netherlands An- 
rules a traveler is in a little Holland. 
in. Martinique, Paris is almost 
found the corner. (Incidentally, 
Martinique is as much parte of France 
1s California is part of t the United 
states, so now you know where to 
puy those French perfumes and 
wines without customs duties.) The 
‘talking drums” of Africa live on 
a Haiti, while Puerto Rico is chock- 
null of memories of Ponce de Leén 
and ancient Spain. ... But the new 
vation of The West Indies (this is 
heir year) has taken the traditions 
sf the four corners of the Earth, 
fumped them into a cauldron, melt- 
sd them and formed the Callalloo 
hat is now making its mark on the 
world... . Out of the pot has come 
he calypso and (except for Jamai- 
a) carnival, climaxing this month 
m Feb. 17 and 18. In Trinidad, 
Srenada, St. Lucia, St. Kitts, An- 
igua and—a newcomer to carnival— 
Barbados, Dimanche Gras (Feb. 
16) is the day the carnival queen 
will be elected at a grand show. 
Tickets are almost as easy to get for 
he Trinidad show in Port-of-Spain 
is gold from Fort Knox, but travel 
gents may have some, a portion 
yeing set aside specially for tourists. 
.. Before you are too confused: 
The West Indies (capital T) is the 
1ation formed out of ten of the 
welve British West Indian colo- 
ies. Though they are not yet in- 
lependent, they hope for dominion 
tatus (like Canada) within five 
rears. They have not held federal 
lections yet either, but next month 
s scheduled for polling after which 
-rincess Margaret comes in April 
o open the first Parliament in the 
yame of Queen Elizabeth Il. 
‘arnival in Martinique, hich 
eaches its peak on Ash Wednes- 
lay, is sad for the tourist: there 
re only 150 hotel rooms on the 
sland, considered one of the most 
yeautiful in the Caribbean. En- 
ouragement from the French gov- 
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ernment has spurred financial com- 
panies to establish hotels in the is- 
land and Guadeloupe, so it won't 
be long now. Building is expected 
to be started later this year, with 
some luck. Multi-lingual Cu- 
racao, now boasting a new $2,500,- 
000 hotel in capital Willemstad, 
goes gay for carnival too, but the 
sun-scorched island’s chief attrac- 


. tion is its excellent free-port bar- 


gains—said to be the best buys in 
the entire Western Hemisphere. . . 
A trip up the Grenadines (between 
Grenada and St. Vincent) is almost 
as if you are in another world with 
none of the familiar sounds except 
for the chug of the boat’s engine. 
Seldom is the water between the 
isles more than ten or fifteen feet 
deep, and the color is a brilliant 
emerald green. It is a spearfisher- 
man’s haven: brilliant chub, odd- 
looking trumpet fish, lobster. 


dateline... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


visitors in the Vienna Museum 

of Arms (Heeresmuseum). The 
Sarajewo room, recently opened, 
shows the tragic motorcar in which 
Franz Josef’s son Ferdinand was 
murdered in Sarajewo—which start- 
ed the rebellion that led to the First 
World War. ... A lovely spot for a 
drive by taxi or private car is the 
newly opened restaurant and café 
Jubilaumswarte on the outskirts of 
Vienna where all Viennese speciali- 
ties are served. . . . Ski lifts every- 
where on the Semmering, lovely 
winter resort one hour from Vienna. 
With the two latest lifts, this will be 
the resort in Austria with the great- 
est number of hotels and skihoists. 
. The new Operncafé not only 
affords a lovely view onto the opera 
from its large windows but is also 
a very quiet and refined spot for 
breakfast or morning coffee. ... Mo- 
torcar drivers will do well to study 
the Inner City of Vienna first by 


EVENTEEN HALLS are now open to 


globe 


walking through it. Not only is it 
very hard to find a parking space 
but you might end up in going 
round and round a place without 
ever getting there! . . 
na’s finest and most grandiose 
streets where most of the famous 
buildings are located, namely the 
Ringstrasse, is celebrating its 
100th birthday. A hundred years 
ago the young Franz Josef signed a 
plan to remove the last parts of the 
old city walls and build this won- 
derful enclosure to the Inner City. 

. Already the plans for the Festi- 
val of Salzburg are set and The 
Marriage of Figaro, Fidelio and 
Cosi fan Tutte will be among the 
highlights. .. . The new large-scale 
auto map of Austria will be a wel- 
come gift for all tourists in the 
coming season. Its clear design and 
coloring will make it easier to find 
your way through the intricate sys- 
tem of city and country roads. . . . 
When traveling over the famous 
Tauernstrasse don’t overlook the 
eight milestones dating back to Ro- 
man times and reminding you that 
you are moving over a road used 
centuries ago by the Roman legions. 

. By far the most famous of all 
Austrian skiing clubs is the one to 
which Toni Sailer, Ander] Molterer- 
Pravda, Hinterseer and Leitner be- 
long—the skiing club of the super 
aces of Kitzbiihel....In the lovely 
old Minoritenkirche, always an im- 
portant point in every guide book, 
new frescos and paintings have been 
discovered above the old tombstones 
and many other finds are expected 
in the ancient walls. ...A new ex- 
press train from Zurich to Vienna 
over Innsbruck will bring the two 
cities still closer. . . . For excellent 
venison this season, Wegenstein 
on the Nussdorferstrasse in Vien- 
na’s ninth district is the word. ... 
The end of this year’s Fasching with 
crowning of Fasching kings and 
queens is planned to be even more 
riotous than last year. 
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least 2,000,000 


“—along thousands of miles of 
underground adventureland in pri- 

vate, nationally supervised and 
state-maintained caverns in the 
United States. At least 150 commer- 
_ cially operated caves are located in. 
35 states, and most are open to the 
iblic all year. The national caves 


re excellently developed and - 
aintained | and children are usual- 


—s 


vide the best bargains because _ 


af admitted ES As do some private 
caves, these caverns often have din- 
ing facilities and are near lodging 
places—hotels, motels, cabins, camp- 
ing and trailer sites. The average 
tour in commercialized caves costs 
about $1.00 for adults and approxi- 
mately 50 cents for children under 


twelve years of age. 


The National Park System super- 
vises ‘Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, 
Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico, 
Wind Cave and ers ecg both i in 


South Dakota, Lehman Caves in ~ 
Nevada, Oregon Cave in Oregon — 
and Timpanogos Cave in Utah. 

Missouri boasts more caves than = 
any other state, with 21 commercial 
caverns visited each year by an esti- 
mated 1,000,000 people. None of 
these caves has been entirely char- — 
tered because each is so vast in size. 
Visitors are shown. only those sec- 
tions which have been adequately 
prepared for tours. Missouri, inci- 
dentally, is the only state with cave — 
safety laws which are enforced by — 
the Missouri Bureau of Mine In- 
spection. The latest survey of 
Missouri’s stupendous underworld 
lists 437 known caves in 55 counties. 
Most of these are in the Ozark re- 
gion which overlaps into parts of 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. No one 
has dared to estimate the number 
of caves in the Ozark hills. No one 
knows. 

In the desert foothills of the 

‘ Guadalupe Mountains of southeast- 

ern New Mexico are the Carlsbad 
Caverns which have been visited 
by more than 6,000,000 persons. 
Carlsbad has 23 miles of explored 
corridors going down to 1,100 feet 
below the surface. Two high-speed 
elevators take tourists down 750 
feet to the colorful fairyland. The 
itinerary may include the King’s 
Palace with thousands of stalactites, 
the Queen’s Chamber, laced with a 
network of helictites, Papoose Room 
with needle-thin stalactites, and the 
Big Room of twelve acres. A well- 
rounded walking tour is nearly four 
hours in duration, requiring a 40- 
minute lunch break in the dining 
room, 750 feet below the surface. 
Babies and small children may be 
left at the nursery for $1.50 a day 
for each child, including lunch. 

Mammoth Cave, with four en- 
trances, of which three are man- 
made, features six types of trips 
from one and a half hours to seven 
hours. Visitors are “urged to select 
trips well within their physical abil- 
ity to accomplish as to mileage, time 
and difficulty.” The Historic Tour 
takes groups to the Saltpeter Min- 
ing Vats of War of 1812. Principal 
attractions of this and other trips 
are Frozen Niagara, largest onyx 
formation in a cave; King Solomon’s 
Temple, Bridal Altar, Onyx Colon- 
nade, Ruins of Karnak, Crystal Lake, 


“4 


Cave of the Winds, Colo- 
rado, burrows deep under- 
ground near where Pike's 
Peak towers high above it. 


Cathedral Room of Marvel 
Cave, one of many Mis- 
souri underground sites, can 
hold more than 1,000 people 


Florida's Marianna caverns 
are mostly missed by: main- 
ly beach-bound visitors to 
Sunshine State's attractions. 
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(270 feet underground; Echo River, 
360 feet below the surface, and the 
2 ee Snowball Dining Room, 
267 feet underground, Extensive de- 
‘posits of gypsum and _ stalactite- 
‘stalagmite formations are found. 
Rates for adults are $1.50 to $2.75, 
depending or length of tour. Chil- 
dren go free on Echo River and His- 
toric Trips, pay 25 cents for longer 
tours. 

. In 1929, about $500,000 was spent 
ito modernize Howe Caverns with 
)passageways, illumination -of the 
River Styx and Lakg-of* Venus by gs 
‘two electric systems, and“ installa- 
‘tion of two elevators» Besides the 
regular one-hour tour 6f more than 
a mile along the banks of the Styx, 
wisitors may take the “Venice at 
Night” boat ride of one-quarter of 
a mile. 

Twin Lakes Caves at Salisbury, 
Conn., used to rival Howe Caverns. 
Although these caves have not been 

in commercial use for 55 years, they 
are still the longest in New Eng- 
land and they are visited by spe- 
lunkers every year. 

Special events are often held in 
many caves, even weddings being 
performed from time to time at the 
Natural Bridal Altar in the Titan’s 
Temple of Howe Caverns. More 
: than 1,000 people attended the 

third annual Ozark Square Dance 
Jubilee last August at the Cathedral 
Room of Marvel Cave, near Bran- 
son, Mo. Some 500 photographers 
were registered at the Photographic 
Society of America Convention held 
in Mermac Caverns near Stanton, 
Mo. And it’s not unusual to read of 
high school proms, lodge ceremo- 
nials, Boy Scout camporees and 
various entertainments staged in 


Missouri caves. 


ARIZONA: Colossal Cave, off U. S. 
Highway 50, 28 miles southeast of Tuc- 
son, has 39 miles of labyrinthine pas- 
sages; one mile of well-lighted, easily- 
traversed trailways of stalactites, stalag- 
mites, columns and draperies. Open 
daily year-round, it is maintained by the 
Pima County Parks and Recreation De- 
partment. Two large picnic areas, shel- 
tered ramandas and rock barbecue pits. 
ARKANSAS: Diamond Cave, three 
miles southwest of Jasper, off State 7, 
contains’ many corridors of formations, 
including Gardens of Gods, King Solo- 
mon’s Temple, and Auditorium of Rome. 


At Mammoth Cave in Kentucky visitors can . 
ride flat-bottom boats across Crystal Lake, 
take many different tours, dine underground. 
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Oklahoma's only commercially developed cave, Alabaster Cavern, is in same-named state park. 


Nearby skating rink, picnic, recreation 
areas. cabins. Mystic Cave, seven miles 
south of Harrison on State 7, has large 
natural pipe organ and fantastic helic- 
tites. Wonderland, a cave at Bella Vista, 
off State 100, features a subterranean 
night club. Quartz Crystal Cave and 
Museum, in Hot Springs National Park, 
provides excellent exhibit of crystals. 
CALIFORNIA: The Sunshine State is 
noted for lava caves, the most numerous 
and most important being in Lava Beds 
National Monument, an area of 46,162 
acres in northeastern California. off 
U.S. 97. northeast of Dorris. More than 
30 lava tubes (long cavity where lava 
had cooled) form volcanic, archeolog- 
ical. historical and biological evidences. 
Free, self-guided tours, camping facil- 
ities. Lava tubes with interesting geo- 
logical formations at La Jolla Caves, 
135 Coast Blvd., La Jolla; Subway Cave, 
fifteen miles north of Lassen Volcanic 
National Park on Hot Creek Rd., Bear 
Gulch Caves in Pinnacles National Mon- 
ument, 35 miles north of King City via 
State 25. Crystal Cave in Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, nine miles from Giant For- 
est at Three Rivers, Boyden Cave, inside 
Sequoia National Forest, 80 miles east 
of Fresno on California 180, both open in 
summer only. Mitchell’s Caverns in 
Mitchell’s Caverns State Park, Mojave 
Desert volcanic corridors, 22 miles north- 
west of Essex, off U.S. 66. 
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COLORADO: Cave of the Winds, 
reached from Manitou Springs. over 
U.S. 24, two miles from the foot of 
Pikes Peak over spectacular scenic drive 
through Williams Cafion and Temple 
Drive; returning on Serpentine Drive. 
Nineteen rooms of scintillating crystals 
of onyx calcite and flowering alabaster, 
including Majestic Hall, Crystal Palace 
Bridal Chamber, and Mysterious Tem- 
ple of Silence. 

FLORIDA: Florida Caverns State Park, 
covering 131 acres, three miles north of 
Marianna on State 167. Guided trips 
through three-quarters of a mile of pas- 
sageways of stalactites and stalagmites. 
In vicinity are museum, golf course, 
picnic areas, refreshment stand, tent 
and trailer camping. 

IDAHO: Craters of the Moon Caverns 
in Craters of the Moon Monument, 
reached by U.S. 20, 26 and 93A, twenty 
miles west of Arco. Volcanic eruptions of 
from 350 to 500 years ago formed these 
lava tunnels, many being 30 feet in 
diameter and several hundred feet long. 
Fantastic formations are multi-colored, 
mostly in reds and blues. Crater Inn, 
campground and cabins near monu- 
ment’s entrance. 

ILLINOIS: Cave-in-Rock State Park, 
on Ohio River, at end of State 1, con- 
tains historic Cave-in-Rock and Indian 
Mounds. Many outdoor recreational fa- 
cilities; self-guided tours. 


INDIANA: Wyandotte Cave, on “Won- 
derland Way,” off U.S. 460, 35 miles 
west of Louisville, Ky., and 80 miles east 
of Evansville, Ind., consists of 23 miles 
of charted passageways on five levels. 
Being a dry cave, it has every type of 
formation seen on three types of trips 
lasting from one and a half hours to 
seven hours. Featured are: Monument 
Mountain, 175 feet high in an under- 
ground chamber which is 225 feet high 
and a quarter of a mile in circumference, 
and Pillar of Constitution, a huge stalag- 
mite, 35 feet high and 75 feet around 
the base.. Accommodations: Wyandotte 
Lodge, Wyandotte cabins, dining room, 
picnic grove, trailer space, and outdoor 
recreation areas. Marengo Cave, at Ma- 
rengo, 37 miles west of Louisville and 
thirteen miles north of Leavenworth, 
Ind., off State 64. Nearly two-mile tour, 
containing Congress, Mammoth, Odd 
Fellows, Music, Castle, State Halls, Pil- 
lared and Crystal Palaces. Smaller caves 
include: Endless Cavern, two miles 
north of Campbellsburg. off State 60. 
in Cave River Valley Park; Twin and 
Donaldson Caves, both in Spring Mill 


State Park, three miles east of Mitchell, 


on State 60. 

IOWA: Crystal Lake Cave, six miles 
south of Dubuque on U.S. 52, an under- 
ground mile-long panorama of crystalline 
beauty with lake, grottoes and crypts. 
Nearby dance hall, recreation places. 
Maquoketa Cave, in Maquoketa Caves 
State Park, is seven miles northwest of 
Maquoketa on Iowa 130. Wonder Cave is 
about three miles from Decorah. 
KENTUCKY: Mammoth Cave is the 
five-star attraction of Mammoth Cave 
National Park, in south-central Ken- 
tucky, about 100 miles south of Louis- 
ville and equal distance north of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., near U.S. 31W. Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad and Greyhound 
buses connect with taxi service at Cave 
City, eleven miles from the park. Six 
types of daily trips, from one and a half 
hours to all-day (seven hours) from 
April 15 to Sept. 15. Three types during 
other months. Tour extends from three- 
quarters of mile to seven miles, longest 
being a “strenuous trip” including boat 
ride on Echo River. Lunch served in the 
new Snowball Dining Room, 267 feet un- 
derground. Mammoth Cave Hotel is 
open all year, cottages and cabins dur- 
ing summer months—modern accommo- 
dations at moderaté rates. Sunday Mass 
is celebrated at 7:00 a.m. in the Chapel; 
non-denominational services are held 
Sunday at 4:00 p.m. in Blue Room, 
Mammoth Cave Hotel. Within a short 
driving distance of Horse Cave and Cave 
City off U.S. 31W, are the wondrous 
Floyd Collins Crystal Cave, where Floyd 
Collins met his death in 1925, and Mam- 
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moth Onyx Cave with its spectacular 
formations. Also in the park is Great 
Onyx Cave, another private cavern with 
vast and grand onyx formations Dia- 
mond Caverns, on Kentucky 255, six and 
a half miles south of Mammoth Cave. is 
another well-developed underworld mu- 
seum, with adjacent hotel, restaurant 
and lunch réom. 

MARYLAND: Crystal Grottoes, off Na- 
tional Highway 40,:are one mile south 
of Boonsboro, well-lighted chambers of 
_ various types of formations. 
MINNESOTA: Niagara Cave is four 
miles southwest of Harmony on lowa- 
Minnesota State Line¢ off U: S. 52. Tour- 


ists drop coins into” -Wishing Welk ’ 


witness weddings at Crystal Wedding 
Chapel. and admire 60- fost waterfall. 
Entrance through Nifeara Cave Lodge. 
Mystery Cave, eight miles southeast of 
Spring Valley, off U.S. 16, featuring 
Turquoise Lake and yalley of a disap- 
pearing river. Both caves are near lunch 
places, trailer and camp sites. 
MISSOURI: Each of the state’s 21 com- 
mercialized caves is well-lighted, pro- 
tected with safety devices and concrete 
passways. and it would take a book to 
describe their high spots. In fact, the 
latest. most comprehensive 490-page 
book on this subject is Caves of Missouri, 
by J. Harlen Bretz, a leading cavern 
authority. Missouri caves approved as 
safe by the Missouri Bureau of Mine 
Inspection are listed alphab€tically as 
follows: Bluff Dwellers, two miles south 
of Noel, U.S. 71; Bridal, three and a half 
miles north of Camdenton, Missouri 5; 
Cherokee, Broadway and Cherokee St., 
St. Louis; Crystal, five miles north of 
Springfield, U.S. 65; Crystal Caverns, 
north of Cassville, Missouri 37; Fairy, 
five miles south of Reeds Spring, Mis- 
souri 13; Fantastic, just north of Spring- 
field, U.S. 66-160; Inca, six miles south- 
west of Waynesville, U.S. 66; Jacob’s, 
six miles south of Versailles, Missouri 
5: Mark Twain, two miles south of Han- 
nibal, U.S. 36-61; Marvel, nine miles 
west of Branson, Missouri 148; Mermac, 
just south of Stanton, U.S. 66; Mystic 
or River, five miles south of Camdenton, 
U.S. 54; Old Spanish, five miles north- 
east of Reeds Spring, U.S. 65; Onon- 
daga, just south of Leasburg, U.S. 66; 
Ozark Caverns, five miles north of Cam- 
denton, U.S. 54; Ozark Wonder, four 
miles north of Noel, U.S. 71; Round 
Spring, thirteen miles north of Emi- 
nence, Missouri 19; Smittle, four miles 
north of Grove Spring, Missouri 5; 
Stark Caverns, four miles south of El- 
don, U.S. 54, and Truitt’s at Lannigan, 
U.S. 71. They are open year-round. At 
most cave sites are dining facilities, 
places for lodgings, recreational spots, 
camping and trailer areas. 
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Luray Cavern, Virginia, is highly developed, heavily patronized, was used by Civil War troops. 


MONTANA: Lewis and Clark Caverns 
State Park, eighteen miles east of White- 
hall and three miles off U.S. 10, has 
limestone caverns of vaulted chambers 
and intricate passageways. Open only 
May 1 to Oct. 1. 

NEVADA: Lehman Caves National 
Monument is five miles west of Baker, 
off U.S. 6. Bell-like tones struck from 
unusual formations in Lehman Caves. 
Open all year, there are nearby cabins, 
camping site and lunchroom. 

NEW MEXICO: Carlsbad Caverns, in 
southeastern part of state, can be reached 
by car on U.S. 62 from El Paso, Texas, 
or from New Mexico. Santa Fe Railway 
brings tourists to Carlsbad where they 
take motor coaches for 27-mile ride to 
the national park. Buses also come to 
the caverns from El Paso and from Ok- 
lahoma. No overnight accommodations 
in Carlsbad Caverns National Park, but 
hotels and tourist camps in nearby 
towns. Souvenirs and refreshments store 
near entrance. Perpetual Ice Caves, 26 
miles southwest of Grants, off New Mex- 
ico Route 43, are lava tubes that are 
visited on demand. Nearby are lunch- 
room, cabins, trailers, camping facilities. 
NEW YORK: Howe Caverns, reached 
from New York Routes 7 and 5 and 
U.S. Route 50, 37 miles west of Albany 
and 27 miles southwest of Schenectady. 
It is the largest cavern in Northeast 
with vast chambers of fantastic rock 


formations along banks of mile-long 
River Styx. Quarter-mile boat rides are 
enjoyed on underground Lake of Venus. 
Highlights of hour-long tour: Golden 
Cascade, Natural Bridge, Gallery of Ti- 
tan’s Temple, Terrace of Flowstone. At 
surface entrance, 156 feet above caverns, — 
is lodge for rest and refreshments. Free 
picnic facilities, free trailer and car 
parking, nearby hotels, tourist homes, 
cabins. Secret Caverns, 35 miles west of 
Albany off Route 20, has been in com- 
mercial use since 1929. “Lost Atlantis” 
is a reflection of stalactites in water, and 
100-foot underground waterfall. Natural 
Stone Bridge and Caves, off U.S. 9, north 
of Pottersville, has four waterfalls cas- 
cading into swirling river that disap- 
pears into an unexplored passage. 
NORTH CAROLINA: Linville Cay- 
erns, on U.S. 221 and off Blue Ridge 
Parkway, is fourteen miles south of Lin- 
ville. Lone commercial cave in Tar Heel 
State, it provides the only underground 
tour in the highest mountains of Eastern 
America. Fascinating formations of sta- 
lactite. and stalagmite include Frozen 
Waterfall, National Bridge and Fran- 
ciscan Monk. Picnic grounds with stone 
fireplaces are available. Boone’s Cave, 
near Lexington, attracts spelunkers and 
speleologists because Daniel Boone used 
to hide here from Indians. 

OHIO: Ohio Caverns, at West Liberty, 
on State Highway 275, between U.S. 68 
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caves 
and U.S. 33 is known for its vividly 


colored walls. These caves are often 
called “America’s Most Colorful Cav- 
erns.” Crystal, Mammoth and Perry’s 
Caves on South Bass Island are reached 
by ferry from Sandusky, Port Clinton 
or Catawba. These small caves are visit- 
ed at nominal fees from Memorial Day 
to Labor Day. Underground passages 
are also in Ash Cave State Park, east 
of South Bloomingville on State 56 and 
in Old Man’s Cave State Park, west of 
Logan on State 664, both surrounded by 
outdoor recreational attractions. 

OKLAHOMA: Alabaster Caverns are 
accessible from Freedom or Moreland, 
on State Highway 50 in northwestern 
Oklahoma. In a 200-acre state park of 
the same name, it is one of the few 
gypsum’ caves in the U.S. Features of 
hour tour: Cathedral Dome, Bat’s Cave, 
Gun Barrel Tunnel, Ship’s Prow and 


Devil’s Bathtub. Souvenir shop sells’ 


house items of alabaster. Also nearby 
are Cedar Canyon’s, Five Brothers Rock 
and Natural Bridge. Alabaster is only 
commercially-developed cave in Sooner 
State, but wild ones are elsewhere. 

OREGON: Oregon Caves National 
Monument, twenty miles east of Cave 
Junction on State 46, features “The 
Marble Halls of Oregon.” Most beau- 
tiful exhibit is Paradise Lost with flower- 
like stalactites enhancing a 60-foot-high 
chamber. Chateau and cabins for over- 
night stay, nursery for care of children 
under six years of age who are not ad- 
\ mitted to the caves. Sea Lion Caves, 
“The Green Grotto” of America, is 
twelve miles north of Florence on U.S. 
101. Main cave is 1,500 feet in length 
and has three entrances. Lava River 
Caves State Park, twelve miles south of 
Bend, off U.S. 97, lava tubes formed 
from ancient Newberry Crater. Self- 
guided and free summer tours in caves, 
longest being Lava River Tunnel, nearly 
mile long, 50 feet wide and 35 feet high. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Penn’s Cave, five 
miles east of Centre Hall on Route 95, 
advertised as “America’s only all-water 
cavern.” The 45-minute motorboat trip 
passes by hundreds of strange, pic- 
turesque formations. Camping and pic- 
nicking grounds. Baker Caverns, one 
mile south of Williamson, Franklin 
County, on Route 16, has mile-long beau- 
tiful limestone passageways. Wonder- 
land Caverns, just east of Route 31 at 
Manns Choice, regarded as. the only 
known coral reef cave having a dinosaur 
imprint, 100 feet long and 25 feet high 
in rock, considered one of Pennsylva- 
nia’s seven wonders. Lost Cave, in Hel- 
lertown, three miles south of Bethlehem, 
off Route 412, has five chambers and 
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underground stream seen in 45-minute 


tour, plus rock and mineral museum, 


souvenir and mineral shop. Crystal Cave, 


three miles west of Kutztown off U.S. 
222, consists of storehouse of geological 
information studied by university, col- 
lege and high school classes. Magnifi- 
cent, palatial formations of milky white 
stalactite, stalagmite and dripstone. 
Lincoln Caverns, three miles west of 
Huntingdon, uncovered in 1930 at War- 
rior Ridge Hills as road builders blasted 
U.S. Highway 22. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Jewel Cave Na- 


tional Monument, where the cave, chief 
attraction, is in Black Hills, near the 
state’s southwestern boundary adjacent 
to U.S. 16. Walls of the underground 
chambers are lined with unique solid 
coating of dog-tooth calcite crystals 
which sparkle like jewels in light. Vind 
Cave at Wind Cave National Park is 
largest, most easily accessible cave in 
Black Hills, about twenty miles off U.S. 
16, south of Custer. Strong currents of 
wind that blow alternately in and out 
of the corridors and galleries of crystal 
formations suggested the cave’s name. 
Nameless Cave, six miles west of Rapid 
City on Canyon Lake Road contains 
crystal formations resembling birdbaths. 
Wildcat Cave, about five miles west of 
Rapid City, has large chambers con- 
nected by a natural fissure up to 160 
feet high. Sitting Bull Crystal Caverns, 
nine miles south of Rapid City on U.S. 
16, was voted by the U.S. Geological 
Society as the “No. 1 crystal cave in 
North American continent.” 

TENNESSEE: Ruby Falls Cave, three 
miles south of Chattanooga, off U.S. 11, 
boasts of “world’s most beautiful cave: 
entrance,” with majestic Cavern Castle. 
Ruby Falls drops 145 feet in a massive 
chamber, 1,120 feet below ground. In- 
dian Cave, seven miles east of Blaine, 
off U.S. 11W, formerly used by Cherokee 
Indians, is extensively illuminated to 
bring out nature’s beauty. Bristol Cav- 
erns, five miles southeast of Bristol, off 
U.S. 421, features a walkway along an 
underground river. Tuckaleechee Cav- 
erns, 3 miles south of Townsend, off 
State 73, little explored prior to 1954, 
now noted for its cave onyx formations. 
TEXAS: Longhorn Cavern is in Texas 
Longhorn Cavern State Park, eleven 
miles south of Burnet, off U.S. 281, 
consists of eight miles of explored cor- 
ridors, largest being the Main Room, 
nearly 183 feet long where Confederate 
Army powder was stored during Civil 
War. Cave-Without-A-Name, eleven 
miles northeast of Boerne, off U.S. 87, 
was never given a name because its 
weird formations and breath-taking co- 
lossal clusters are still awing Texans 
and out-of-state visitors in the fantastic 
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fairyland. Cascade. Caverns, south of ; 


Boerne, on U.S. 87, is also popular. a 


UTAH: Timpanogos 


Cave National — 


Monument, seven miles east of American — 


Fork, on Utah 80, has cave entrance 


about 1,100 feet above canyon level. 


Much of the 1,600-foot long interior is 


; 
Ss 
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covered by filigree of pink and white — 


translucent crystals. 

VIRGINIA: Caverns of Luray, one of 
America’s best patronized cave sites with 
over 300,000 visitors annually, are at the 


junction of U.S. 211 and 340 at Luray, i 
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within two-hour drive from Washington, — 


DG: The natural underworld master- 
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pieces are world-renowned. Cathedral — 


Hall contains a formation of fluted rock 


resembling a grand pipe organ and — 


Dream Lake is an unbelievably beauti- 
ful setting. Recitals are played on the 
Great Stalactites more than 200 feet un- 


der the surface. A car and carriage — 


caravan with 75 pieces of transportation 
was opened last August at the caverns. 
Melrose Caverns and Civil W ar Museum, 
six miles northeast of Harrisonburg on 
U.S. 11, not only possesses extraordinary 
formations, but has Civil War equipment 
left by Northern and Confederate sol- 
diers who carved their names on the 
walls. Massanutten Caverns, also near 


Harrisonburg, are crowned with Mirror — 


Lake in “The Land of the Midnight 
Sun.” Near the caverns are golf course, 
large swimming pool, cottages, lunch 
shop, picnic and camping grounds, Vir- 
ginia’s other favorite underworld at- 
tractions include Skyline Caverns, at 
Front Royal, Va., Grand Caverns, just 
off U.S. 340, at Grottoes, Endless Cav- 
erns, on U.S. 11, south of New Market, 


Va., and Dixie Caverns, on U.S. 11, seven © 


miles west of Salem. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Seneca Caverns, at _ 


Riverton, three and a half miles east 


of U.S. 33, where legend states that the — 


Indian princess Snow Bird was married 


in the Great Ball Room. Smoke Hole < 


Caverns, located in picturesque Monon- 


gahela National Forest has cave former- — 


ly used for nitre-mining. 


WISCONSIN: Cave of the Mounds, 
25 miles west of Madison, off U.S. 18 — 


and 151, discovered in 1939 and seen by 


2,000,000 visitors since then. New sec- _ 
tions were opened in 1957 to give more — 
beauty and longer tours. Crystal Cave, 
one mile west of Spring Valley off State — 
29, has one-hour guided tours, cabins, — 
camping available; is near rail and bus 


service. Eagle Cave, reached via State 
60, ten miles west of Muscoda, with 


camping and trailer-camping close at. 


hand, has been open since 1938, offers 
45-minute tour. Kickapoo Caverns, four 
miles west of Wauzeka via State 60, 
open from mid-May until the first of 
November, offers half-hour tour. @ — 
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in lincoln’s footsteps 
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BY GEORGE S. WELLS 


E WERE making a leisure- 

ly tour through Illinois 

and had just climbed one 
of the prairie’s frequent hills 
when my wife, Iris, nudged my 
arm and pointed “That’s a 
strange sort of road. It doesn’t 
seem to go anywhere at all.” 

I stopped the car and in a mo- 
ment was sharing my wife’s as- 
tonishment. From the high point 
we had reached, we could see for 
miles. All the roads in sight fol- 
lowed the normal grid-like pat- 
tern, except for one. And that 
one just seemed to wander aim- 
lessly across the fields, a gray 
asphalt ribbon leading nowhere, 
not even to an occasional farm. 

“Roads aren't built for fun,” I 
said. “Let's find out why it’s 
there,’ 

Iris, who can’t resist a strange 
road any more than I, nodded 
agreement. A few minutes later, 
we pulled into the town of 
Charleston and started making 
inquiries, and that’s where I 
learned I was wrong. Our “lost” 
road was indeed built for fun— 
designed to transport vacation- 
ing Americans more than a cen- 
tury into the past, to a time when 
one of the most important pages 
of American history was being 
written. 

The section we saw turned out 
to be part of the Lincoln Na- 
tional’ Memorial Highway, a 

_curious linkage of federal and 
state highways—back-country 
lanes and paved roads—which 
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iraces the path Lincoln followed 


from his birthplace to the Presi 


dency. 
It was an exciting find, because 
few Americans know about thie 
route which, incidentally, is not to 
be confused with the transcontinen- 
tal Lincoln Highway. It has no sin- 
gle route number. It is well marked 
only in the portion which crosses 
central Illinois. Yet, it is an official 
federal road, carefully laid out by a 
federal commission assigned to find 
the exact route the Lincoln family 
followed in its series of migrations 
from Hodgenville, Kentucky, to 
Indiana and on into [linois. 
The project has been more than _ 
two decades in the building, and 
isn’t close to completion yet, which 
perhaps explains why the “Lincoln 
Trail” is so little advertised and 
why there are no folders or guidé 
books to help you follow the route. 
We were able to pinpoint the 
trail through dint of much research 
in the Chicago public library and 
through the aid of local inhabitants 
in the region it traverses. We found | 
it more than worth the effort, since 
the Trail is practically knee deep in’ 
Lincolniana throughout its length. 
State parks, national memorials, city 
museums and even private collec | 
tors have preserved thousands of 
relics from Lincoln’s time. Even | 
whole cabins have been rescued in- | 
tact. And two complete villages : 
have been reconstructed to help you | 
re-live the tribulations and successes | 
| 

| 

: 

| 


| 


of Lincoln’s youth. 

At the same time, the various 
public agencies have developed 
parks along the way in which you 
can camp or picnic and enjoy such 
diversions as swimming, fishing, 
hiking or canoeing while you re- 
fresh your knowledge of the tradi- 
tional American  rags-to-renown 
career of the Emancipator. | 

Though the going is rough in a 
few spots, you can cover the entire 
Lincoln Trail in a leisurely week 
of touring, with plenty of time for 
restful stopovers at public _play- 
grounds along the route. Diversions. 
for the children are plentiful and 
I can think of no more painless way 
of introducing them to history. If 
you live in the Midwest, you could 


Lincoln's footsteps lead to his memorial in 
Oak Ridge Cemetery at Springfield, Illinois. 
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easily cover the region in sections, 
using weekends and _ occasional 
holidays for the purpose. 

You won't often run into crowds 
while you follow the footsteps of 
young Abraham. Nor will you 
spend as much as you would on 
most other travel paths. Motels, 
hotels and restaurants are modest 
in price, though quite adequate. 
You'll probably spend about $15.00 
_a day for two people, and not much 
-more than $20.00 a day if you take 
the children along... 

On a camping trip, rf you should 
choose to live as Closely: as possible 
in the atmosphere of Lincoln’ s time, 
you won't neéd to Spend more than 
$8.00 or $9.00 a day, since there are 
few entry fees to pay and expenses 
will be limited mainly to food and 
gasoline. 

Before detailing the route, it 
would perhaps be best to outline 
briefly the Lincoln travels. Many 
facts already are familiar to every 
American, but the story is more ex- 


citing and more impressive when 
the fragments are all fitted together 
in proper sequences. Of course, there 
is not space here for a full biog- 
raphy, but you should in any case 
leaf through a history book or take 
one along when you set out on the 
Prantl: 

Briefly, the Lincoln story begins 
at Hodgenville, Kentucky, where 
the future President was born in a 
crude, one-room log cabin on Sink- 
ing Spring farm. The site is enclosed 
today within the Abraham Lin- 
coln National Historical Park, 
where a great stone mansion on the 
hilltop encloses the cabin, built by 
Thomas Lincoln and his wife 
Nancy Hanks. The cabin, inciden- 
tally, has traveled as widely as Lin- 
coln himself. After the President's 
assassination at Ford Theater in 
Washington, the log structure was 
torn apart and then shipped to and 
re-assembled at a dozen scattered 
fairs and expositions. 

But the boy who was to become a 


The story grows a little hazy in 
following the family’s next move— 
to a farm in Indiana. But apparent- 
ly Thomas, finding the farm un- 
profitable, set out in a barge down 
the creeks to Salt River and on to 
the Ohio in search of a new spot to 
settle. Later, he returned, packed 
all the family’s possessions on a 
wagon and made the trek north- 
ward to cross the Ohio just below 
the Indiana town of Troy. They 
settled on Pigeon Creek, built a 


rude pole shelter and started gath-_ 
ering logs for a permanent home ~ 


to be built close by. 
The story of the fourteen years 


Abe spent here, growing to man- — 
hood, is told in the elaborate Nancy 


Hanks Lincoln state memorial, on 
the cabin site just outside Lincoln 
City, and in the reconstructed vil- 


lage of sixteen buildings known as 
Pioneer Village, at nearby Rockport 


on the Ohio River. 
At the Indiana home, the boy lost 
his mother only two years after they 
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world-recognized hero had no 
memories of this early cabin. His 
father, Thomas, promptly began a 
life-long pattern of economic fail- 
ure by losing title to the farm. The 
family moved to another farm, a 
few miles away on Knob Creek. On 
this spot, graced today by a private- 
ly owned replica of the original log 
home, Abraham Lincoln grew to 
the age of seven. He and his sister 
Sarah walked two miles to school, 
practically the only chance the 
youth ever had for formal educa- 
tion. This is also where, according 
to legend, a playmate averted a 
blank page in history by saving the 
future president's life when he was 
washed away in a flooding stream. 


had crossed the Ohio. His father, 
after an acceptable interval, went 
to Kentucky to bring back a second 
wife, Sarah Bush Johnston. From 
then on, the family settled down to 
an arduous life of eking out a bare 
living from poor soil, with young 


Abe helping unenthusiastically at - 


the hard labor and _ occasionally 
hiring out to other farmers so that 
his wages could go into the family 
larder. 

Much of the Lincoln legendry 
arises from the young man’s years in 
Hoosierland. It was here, for in- 
stance, that he used to walk seven- 
teen miles to borrow lawbooks from 
John Pitcher, the attorney in Rock- 
port. It was here he strained his eyes 
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Cabin in Coles County, Ill., 
is last of many homesteads 
Lincoln's father built during 


family's many migrations. 


Now courthouse of Sanga- 
mon County, structure 
above was Illinois’ capitol 


when Lincoln joined House. 


Lawyer Lincoln defend- 
ed Duff Armstrong, ac- 
cused of murder, in this 
Beardstown courtroom 
in 1858, won acquittal, 


was shortly nominated 


to run for U. S. Senate, 


in long hours of reading before the 
flickering fireplace or with the aid 
of a tallow candle, and once was 
caught with his nose in a book and 
the plow reins slack in his hand. 
This is where the pattern of the 
future was set, for Abraham Lincoln 
took little interest in hunting and 
drinking and brawling. He worked 
when it was necessary, and helped 
in the battle to survive under con- 
ditions little better than those of 


“the Indians. But the spirit deep 


within him was demanding release 
through his precious borrowed 
books, through talks with educated 
men of the region and through con- 
tact with the men around the coun- 
try-store stove in Gentryville who 
had traveled far and wide. 
Eventually, Thomas Lincoln gave 
in to his son’s dreams, this time of 
virgin prairie soil in Ilinois. He 
loaded up his covered wagon, gath- 
ered together the twelve members 


‘of his family by blood and marriage, 


and headed for the Wabash. 

It is easy, while crossing the 
prairies on his trail, to recall an 
image of Abraham Lincoln, now 21 
and well over six feet in height, 
trudging in his too-small buckskins 
beside the oxen which hauled the 
family belongings up along the 
river and finally to the wilderness 
site on the Sangamon River near 
present-day Decatur. 

Today, the site of the first Illinois 
farm is marked only by a sign. But 
other sites, where the Lincoln fam- 
ily lived in their search for security, 
are brought to life by reconstruc- 
tion of well-preserved originals. 
There is the farm south of Charles- 
ton where Thomas Lincoln spent 
his last days, the house nearby where 
the President visited his stepmother 
just before the first inauguration, 
and the graves of Sarah and Thomas 
Lincoln in a little cemetery long 
ago by-passed by the changing paths 
of progress. 

Lincoln finally struck out for 
himself and left his parents after a 
cruel year of blizZards and floods 
and new disappointments at the 
Sangamon farm. After a trip on a 
flatboat to New Orleans, he paddled 
a canoe down the Sangamon to the 
burgeoning village of New Salem. 

You can re-live his six years in 
New Salem by wandering with free 
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imagination through the streets of 
the reconstructed town, a few miles 
north of Springfield. There is the 
Offut store where he became a clerk, 
the Rutledge Tavern where he lived 
in a loft and fell in love with his 
host’s daughter Ann, the store 
where he/failed as a businessman 
after returning from service in the 
Blackhawk War. 

He was postmaster, surveying as- 
sistant and tamer of bullies during 
his New Salem career. And it was 
also here that he begafi-his political 
career, declaring“Himself a cangli- 
date prior to the Blackhawk upris- 
ing, losing the electfon;then declar- 
ing again, and witining a seat in the 
state legislature. 

The ghost of Lincoln takes on 
real substance when you watch the 
Lincoln drama_ presented each 
weekday night during the summer 
season at New Salem State Park. 
And, for the children, there is a 
never-to-be-forgotten thrill in the 
Conestoga wagon in which a brace 
of oxen pull them around the 
grounds. By all means take advan- 
tage of the guided tours available 
several times a day. Iris and I or- 
dinarily shy from them, but at New 
Salem we found that listening to the 
tour conductor was like stepping 
through a door and living, our- 
selves, in the busy streets Lincoln 
once walked. 

The Trail leads next to Spring- 
field, where Lincoln began to prac- 
tice law, where he met Stephen A. 
Douglas and triggered the famous 
debates over slavery which were to 
land him in the White House. 

Springfield looks like any other 
busy American city—until you dig 
beneath the surface on the trail of 
Lincoln. Then, you find bits of the 
past everywhere—the station where 
he entrained for Washington amid 
the plaudits of those who helped 
put him there, the various offices 
where he practised law, the room 
over a store where he wrote his first 
inaugural address, and the home he 
bought for $1,500 (the only one he 
ever owned ) and lived in for a brief 
time with his wife, Mary Todd Lin- 
coln, and their four children. 

The thrilling Lincoln story ends 
in the cemetery at the end of Spring- 
field’s Monument Avenue, where a 
giant obelisk marks the fina! resting 
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Illinois has made state park of restored village of New Salem, where Lincoln once lived. 


Lincoln was storekeeper, postmaster, lawyer, legislator for New Salem in his early career. 
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In New Salem, Lincoln fell 


in love with Ann Rutledge, 
who died of malaria when 
she was only 19 years old. 


place of Lincoln: and his family. 
The tomb is an impressive struc- 
ture, almost appropriate to the 
memory of the greatness rare 1n any 
man. 

I have covered only the highlights 
of the Lincoln migration and the- 
development of the farmboy presi- 
dent, but it is enough to show you 
how rich is this land in visual his- 
tory. 

When you take to the trail your- 
self, you will want to add side trips 
as you go along. | Most road maps 
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have the major points indicated on — 


them, like the well-preserved court- 
house in Vandalia where the famed _ 
debates were arranged with Doug- 
las, the grave of Ann Rutledge at 
Petersburg, and various special Lin- 
coln museums and libraries and 
monuments along the law circuit he 
traveled and in the Lincoln byways 
of Kentucky and Indiana. 

But the Trail itself is the focal. 
point of this historical tour, and the 
first step is to mark it out carefully 
on a map before you plan your trip ~ 
in detail. Here is an outline of the 
route, with suggested stopover 
points for a seven-day tour. 

The starting point is the national 
historical park in Kentucky, three 
miles south of Hodgenville on Sink- 
ing Spring farm. There is no camp- 
ground here, but campers might use 
the facilities at Mammoth Cave 
National Park, 50 miles to the 
south, and at the same time add a 
tour of the caves to the vacation fun. 
Commercial accommodations are 
plentiful in the vicinity of Hodgen- 
ville. 

To trace the Trail, which is not 
marked in Kentucky and at best can 
be followed only approximately by 
auto, return to Hodgenville and 
turn right along U. S. 31E over Bigg 
Hill and left on a side road to the 
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Knob Creek farm, where the pri- | 


vately owned replica of the original 


farm is found. Ask directions here 


for the back-road route the Lincolns 


took to Elizabethtown. 

From Elizabethtown, the un- 
marked route follows Highway 251 
northward to the edge of the Fort 
Knox military reservation and then 
angles west again to U. S. 31W. At 
Radcliff, you should make local in- 
quiry about the roads if you want 
to enter the reservation again to 
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visit briefly the Mill Creek cemetery 
where Lincoln’s grandmother is 
buried and where some of the fam- 
ily worked the Brumfield farm. 

The path of Lincoln follows dif- 
ficult back roads between Radcliff 
and Hardinburg, but as there are 
no memorials or other identifiable 
points of interest to justify the jour- 
ney, it is better to take U. S. 31W 
to Tip Top and turn west on U. S. 
60, following in spirit the trek by 
wagon through the hills to Hawse- 
ville on the Ohio Rivér. A toll ferry 
here carries you Across,a“short @is- 
tance above the actual crossing 
made by the Lincoffh fainily to reach 
Troy, Indiana. Sy 

Follow Highway 66 to Troy, 
where the special Lincoln National 
Memorial Highway signs have been 
put up to a mark a portion of the 
way through Indiana. The first 
major point of interest is the Nancy 
Hanks memorial at Lincoln City. 
Stop here overnight and part of the 
next day, to permit thorough ex- 
ploration of the park, a bit of swim- 
ming or boating, and side trips to 
Rockport and Gentryville. There is 
a good campground in Lincoln 
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Park and accommodations in town. 

On the second day, start out again 
in the path of the family travels, 
taking 162 to Gentryville, U.S. 231 
to Dale, then successively 68, 161, 64 
and 61 via Holland, Stendal, Win- 
slow and Petersburg to Vincennes 
on the Wabash River. After crossing 
the Lincoln Memorial Bridge west 
of Vincennes and viewing the monu- 
ment on the other bank, turn right 
into Illinois 33. From here on the 
route is well marked. It proceeds via 
paved secondary roads to Palestine 
and on to Marshall, then traverses 
back-country dirt roads to Charles- 
ton. 

From Charleston, a paved special 
section of the Trail takes you to 
Lincoln Log Cabin State Park. This 
is a good spot for a camping family 
to spend the third night as it is 
equipped with water, tables, chil- 
dren’s playground and a pleasant 
site for a tent or a trailer. Make spe- 
cial arrangements with the park 
superintendent. For commercial ac- 
commodations, proceed to Mattoon 
over a secondary road westward 
which gives way to a short stretch 
of gravel and then picks up U.S. 45. 


On the third day, take the good 
paved roads which lead to Decatur, 
itself worth several hours of explora- 
tion among Lincoln memorabilia, 
and go on to Springfield with its 
wealth of things to do and see. Stay 
over two days and three nights in 
Springfield—campers will find sey- 
eral roadside parks south of town to 
permit full exploration of the city 
and side trips to nearby towns im- 
portant in the Lincoln story. 

On the sixth day, get an early 


start for New Salem Park. It is only 


an hour’s drive northwest from 
Springfield, but it is worth every 
minute you can cram into the day 
for sightseeing. You'll want to have 
dinner in the rustic inn at the park 
and see the historical play. You can 


find accommodations for the night 
in nearby Petersburg. 
Your last day on the Lincoln 


Trail will take you beyond the 
signed route, as it has not yet been 


developed past Petersburg. But by 


now you will probably want to fol- 
low it to the end, stopping at Ann 
Rutledge’s grave in the outskirts of 
Petersburg, then taking the graveled 


road westward to Chandlerville and — 4 E 


on into Beardstown on the Illinois 


River. It was in this city that Lin- 


coln conducted his famous defense 


of a man accused wrongfully of 
murder. 

And this is an appropriate place 
to end your tour of Lincoln land, 
with the memory of the future 
Emancipator standing before a jury 
and speaking with such eloquence 
of an injustice done that he brought 
tears to their eyes and, finally, won 
an acquittal for his client. 

It is only one of many pages of 
history which will become living 
memories to you and your children, 
after you have walked in the foot- 
steps of Lincoln. @ 


Springfield home where Lincoln, wife, four 
children lived has been restored with 
family artifacts, period furniture. 
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READER'S CHOICE 


BY CAROL HALSTEAD! 


EAR THE NORTHERN tip of New 
N Zealand is a small bayside 
community with the name of 
Opononi. You probably won't find 
Opononi listed as a tourist attrac 
tion in travel folders. It has none 
of the grandeur of the Southern 
Alps and fjords, no geysers and boil- 
ing mud_ springs like famous 
Rotorua, no spectacular active vol- 
cano like Ngauruhoe, yet Opononi 
has much to recommend it. 

The pace is decidedly slow, and 
conveniences, although adequate, 
are not chromium plated. But for 
the nature lover, the fisherman, the 
devotee of simple existence, sleepy 
Opononi is the answer. 

Being closer to the equator than 
other parts of New Zealand, the cli- 
mate is warmer and the weather 
generally better. 

Hikes, picnics, boating, fishing, 
swimming and loafing are the order 


| am planning a trip to 


of the day. It is also an ideal place 
for the photographer, artist or 
writer. 

Opononi consists of a scattering 
of cottages, a store or two, a quaint, 
old-fashioned hotel the width of the 
road from the water, and a pier. 


A stay at the tiny hotel is like re- ” 


turning to a past era. The architec- 
ture, furnishings and plumbing are 
reminiscent of America 40 years 
ago. The rooms and public facilities 
are spotlessly clean. 

There are few private baths in 
New Zealand hotels, but when ev- 
erybody goes down the hall, towel 
in hand, no one minds. 

Large bowls of informally ar- 
ranged flowers fill odd corners of 
the hall in the hotel. Tea is brought 
to the room each morning to be 
enjoyed abed. The food is good and 
“bed. and breakfast’ costs the 
equivalent of $3.50 single. 

Opononi is an easy distance from 
Auckland, the former capital and 
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If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS 
and members of the National Travel Club 
about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to 


Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although 
none can be acknowledged or returned. 
TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 
the subscribers whose material is used. 


largest city. It is conveniently sit- 
uated near scenic Ninety Mile Beach — 
and Bay of Islands, famed fishing 
ground of Zane Grey, author and — 
sportsman. 

Nearby, too, are the citrus groves 
of Kerikeri, and historic Waitangi 
Reserve where the treaty which 
made New Zealand part of the Brit- 
ish Empire was signed with the 
Maoris in 1840. 

New Zealand can be reached by 
sea in seventeen days and by air in 
30 hours. The entire country can be 
readily seen in a month or less. 

If you are a real traveler, you will 
certainly visit New Zealand—with 
time for a few pleasant days at satis- 
fying Opononi where life’s joys are 
gentle but equally memorable, no 
matter what other places have been 
on your itineraries. @ 
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ARDI GRAS is when even the 
vi most staid citizens of New 
Orleans annually indulge 

na giant pre-Lenten party that tops 
i American carnivals. Shrove ot 
‘at ‘Tuesday, February 18 this year, 
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is the final glittering day of the fete, 
but parades and giant balls are held 
daily—except Sunday—throuch the 
preceding week. Mardi Gras royalty 
such as the Krewe of Babylon, 
Comus and finally Rex himself, the 


Lord of Misrule, lead the bacchan- 
ale which officially ends at Tuesday 
midnight with the onset of Ash 
Wednesday and Lent. Travet’s 
camera captures these Creole capers 
on the next two pages. 
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Saturnalian scene above shows 
elaborate Fat Tuesday floats, new- 
ly built for each year’s fete. 


Competition for craziest costumes calls Dorothy doesn’t need to fear Wicked 
for combination of creative ingenuity Witch while Wizard of Oz watches 


plus nerve to appear in public. over her Mardi Gras welfare. 
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“Wow!” is kids’ only comment on viewing demon shown at left. 
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As -‘*iight falls, hundreds of hooded paraders precede 
Comus’ resplendent retinue of floats in 


yh torchlight procession. 
“ 


Ingeniously decorated papier-mdche scenes are 
mounted on 20-foot-long wheeled flatcars with 
special care given to floats of festival royalty. 


Rex, Lord of Misrule, presides over chief among 


many giant balls given annually by New 
Orleans’ society organizations. 


BY RONNIE GUZIK 
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ESTERN SKIING in the U. S., being high above the 

timber line, offers vast open expanses that ap- 

proximate the fabulous snow fields of Alpine 
Europe, where you can pick your way down steep slopes 
unhampered by trees or foliage. Where trails do exist, 
they are frequently wide enough to be considered open 
slopes by those used to the comparatively confined runs 
of the East. The severity of pitch found on the upper 
reaches of the rocky Western crags provides a type of 
skiing seldom found in the East, while the drier atmos- 
phere of Western altitude permits considerably more 
snow during a longer season—usually early November 
to late April. Here again, the altitude factor is pre- 
dominant in the type of snow to be found. The Eastern- 
er visiting the Western playgrounds finds a relatively 
unusual depth of light powdery snow quite different 
from the packed or icy conditions of his home area. 
This, of course, necessitates a somewhat different ap- 
proach in the skiing technique which he must master. 
Still another discernable difference in the ski centers of 
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the West is one of size. The vast, sprawling mountains 
of the continental chain require longer liftlines rising 
to greater heights. The entire western structure of the 
U. S. is geared to immense size and great distances be- 
tween communities due to the intervention of these 
huge mountain hulks. Consequently, while there may 
be fewer ski centers in the West, they are outstanding 
with respect to their uphill facilities, and the length 
and quantity of their downhill runs. 

As in the East, the basic requirements of Western 
skiing consists of necessary equipment—boots, skis, 
bindings and poles—which may be either rented or pur- 
chased by the neophyte, ski instruction, proper cloth- 
ing, and facilities for overnight accommodations. Gear 
may be rented at all major areas, running about $5.00 
per day for complete equipment. Instruction from some 
of the world’s most renowned skiers may be obtained 
at an average cost of $3.00 per half-day lesson. Accom- 
modations, ranging from sleeping-bag facilities to de- 
luxe hotel suites, run from a few dollars per night on 
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Oregon's Mt. Hood has summer skiing, nation’s longest run, large lodge. 


up to the expensive brackets, depending on individual 
taste and desire. As always, in the outdoor atmosphere, 
meals are quite tasty and more than ample. A check of 
-major Western areas shows that most lift fees average 
between $3.00 and $5.00 per day for full use of facilities, 
although some variations will occur. Many areas this 
winter offer all-inclusive weekly packages at attractive 
rates, and specific information about most sites and 
nearby accommodations can be obtained from the vari- 
ous state and local chambers of commerce or tourist 
services. Here, however, is a capsule description of some 
of the more popular Western ski centers. 

While many growing developments have been estab- 
lished throughout the West such as New Mexico’s Santa 
Fe Basin and Taos Valley centers, Jackson Hole in 
Wyoming, the Reno Ski Bowl in Nevada, Washing- 
ton’s Snoqualmie Pass, Badger Mountain and Steven’s 
Pass, and Montana’s Big Mountain, the major lift de- 
velopment this winter has centered in California and 
Colorado. Squaw Valley, California, for instance, has 
become one of the nation’s leading ski centers since 
its designation as the site of the 1960 Winter Olympic 
Games. Situated near Tahoe City, 190 miles east of 
San Francisco via Route 50 and 43 miles southwest of 
Reno, Nevada, Squaw Valley looks down from the high 
Sierras on beautiful Lake Tahoe from an altitude of 
some 6,200 feet. Its extensive network of double chair- 
lifts includes an 8,200-foot lift-line supplemented by a 
600-foot tramway to the summit of Squaw Peak, a new 
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3,250-foot chairlift installed on Papoose Peak, and 
9.800-foot Pomalift on KT-22, which will all see service” 
during the 1960 Olympics. These lifts serve vast areas é 
of Alpine terrain providing open-slope and trail skiing ~ 
that permit runs as long as five miles through snow 
depths that sometimes measure 30 feet. Many of these 
runs parallel the historic Emigrant Trail used by the 
early 49ers on their way to the California gold fields. 

Olympic preparations have resulted in establish- 4 
ment of the huge Squaw Valley Lodge, accommodating ; 
some 200 skiers in both dormitories and deluxe rooms. 
The Lodge layout also contains the Vermillion Bar, 
Copper Grill, a beer garden, sundeck, ski shop and 
heated swimming pool. Night skiing, dancing and en-_ 
tertainment facilities are also available, with additional — 
nightlife and accommodations in Tahoe City, only five 
miles distant. 

Another popular Sierra development is the Sugar 
Bowl at Norden, California, situated on Highway 40 
in the Tahoe National Forest one mile west of Donner 
Summit, near the historic Donner Pass. Some 190 miles 
east of San Francisco and 41 miles west of Reno, the 
Sugar Bowl is but a short drive from Squaw Valley 
and the numerous other developments in the Donner- 
Tahoe region. At an elevation of 7,100 feet, the natural _ 
bowl-like center is concentrated on two peaks, Mount — 
Disney and Mount Lincoln. The former is served by a_ 
34-mile double chairlift and two novice rope-tows, and — 
is the scene of the annual Walt Disney ‘Trophy Race for 
youngsters under ten years of age. Mount Lincoln — 
boasts a mile-and-a-half-long double chairlift that serv- 
ices an area of spectacular alpine terrain. Considered 
the dean of California skiing mountains, Mount Lin- 
coln hosts many national and international races, in- 
cluding the annual Silver Belt Invitational. . 

The Sugar Bowl! Lodge, newly remodeled, lies on the — 
opposite side of the bowl, below the main highway, and — 
is reached by the 34-mile “Magic Carpet” tramway. In 
addition to accommodations for overnight and week- — 
long guests, it has a restaurant, cafeteria, lounge, ski 
shop and headquarters for the Luggi Foeger Ski School. — 
Additional facilities are available in the nearby com- 
munities of Soda Springs, Norden, Truckee, Donner | 
Summit and Tahoe City. | 

Residents of the Los Angeles area need travel only 
50 miles eastward to Mount Baldy, California, in the’ 
Angeles National Forest, for major skiing facilities. 
Just north of Claremont, via the Ramona-San Berna- 
dino Freeway or Route 66, Mount Baldy offers three 
double chairlifts, a T-Bar, and seven rope tows serving 
thirteen miles of downhill runs for skiers of all abili- 
ties. The Sugar Pine lift rises three-quarters of a mile | 
to the 7,800-foot level, where it meets a second chairlift | 
that ascends Thunder Mountain to an elevation of | 
8,600 feet. The two lifts are joined by a quarter-mile be- 
ginners’ chairlift. The Notch, a steel-and-glass lodge, 
is situated at the top of the Sugar Pine lift and provides 
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complete cafeteria and lounge facilities, in addition to 
a ski shop and gift shop. The ski school is under the di- 
rection of Bill Roth, a protege of the famed Emil Allais 
who first headed the Mount Baldy instruction staff. 
Accommodations are available in the village of Mount 
Baldy. 

Still another popular California ski center is a re- 
cent development on Route 3 at Mammoth Mountain 
near Bishop. An additional lift added this season 
brings its total to two double chairlifts. Mammoth 
Mountain rests at an elevation of 7,200 feet and offers 
good open-slope terrain amidst some spectacular Sierra 
landscapes. Its new Mountain Chalet contains a cafe- 
teria, ski shop and. the>Gus Weber Ski School offices. 
Plans are now being’developed togstablish a complete 
alpine resort community, within a mile from the chair- 
lifts for future ‘seasoi}s. ‘Accommodations are available 
in Bishop, Mammoth Lake and Crowley Lake. The ski 
center itself will furnish information concerning near- 
by facilities. 

Snow lovers need only mention Aspen and skiers’ 
hearts beat faster. The ever-growing Colorado village, 
nestled in the Roaring Fork Valley of the White River 
National Forest, is one of America’s largest ski centers. 
Located 210 miles west of Denver via Route 6 and 
Highway 82, this Rocky Mountain community, settled 
in 1879, is a ghost town that came back to life. Its his- 
toric opera house and Hotel Jerome are reminders of 
the days when silver was king in Colorado. When the 
silver panic all but stifled the little town’s life, it lay 
dormant until developers*realized its value as a skiing 
center. Aspen is now a year-round resort town, famed 
for its summer music festival, its Institute for Humanis- 
tic Studies and its renowned skiing facilities. Five chair- 
lifts rise to the 7,900-foot summits of Aspen and Bell 
Mountains, including a two-section lift that is claimed 
to be the world’s longest. Its lower section is 8,840 feet 
in length, the upper section 5,600 feet. Another chair- 
lift of 4,800 feet ascends Bell Mountain, with a 3,100- 
foot double chairlift serving novices on the famed Lit- 
tle Nell slopes. The fifth lift, added this season, runs 
6,425 feet, connecting Little Nell with the Bell Moun- 
tain summit. Aspen terrain is noted for its long open- 
slope runs, although trails such as the Roch Run, where 
the Roch Cup races are held each year, and the F.LS. In- 
ternational racing trails, offer a complete variety. Aspen 
village contains a varied list of accommodations of all 
types. In addition to skiing, facilities for sleighriding, 
ice skating, swimming, ski-joring and night life are on 
hand. The Aspen ski school is co-directed by interna- 
tionally known skimeisters, Fried] Pteifer and Fred 
Iselin. 

Other major Colorado ski centers are located at 
Arapahoe Basin, Loveland Basin, Winter Park and 
Berthoud Pass. The former, near Dillon, is only 66 
miles from Denver via Route 6 on the western slope of 
Loveland Pass in the Arapahoe National Forest. Its 
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Famed Sun Valley, Idaho, is most complete snow sport resort in U.S. 


two chairlifts and three Pomalifts, including a new 
Poma installed for beginners, rise to the 12,000-foot 
summit of Mount Norway, and cover superb light- 
timber and open-slope terrain. Nearby Loveland Basin, 
with two double chairlifts, and Arapahoe are both 
served by accommodations in Dillon, Georgetown, 
Frisco and Silver Plume. 

Winter Park, Colorado, 67 miles west of Denver on 
Route 40, lies on the western slope of Berthoud Pass. 
Owned and operated by the City of Denver as part of 
the Denver Mountain Park System, the area consists 
of five high-speed T-Bars supplemented by a rope tow, 
serving an extensive layout of trails and open slopes. 
The expanded Sunspot shelter at the summit and com- 
plete base facilities afford all necessary amenities. Near- 
by Berthoud Pass itself offers a twin chairlift and a new 
T-Bar that serve open slopes especially suited for nov- 
ices and intermediates. Additionally, there are some 
spectacular one-slope expert runs. Accommodations are 
available in Winter Park, Granby and Idaho Springs. 

Neighboring Utah offers another major ski center 
at Alta, just 27 miles east of Salt Lake City in the 
Wasatch Mountains at the head of Little Cottonwood 
Canyon. Its elevation of 8,600 feet, and nearby peaks at 
11,500 feet, provide an unusual amount of fresh pow- 
der snow. Under the shadow of Mount Baldy, a single 
chairlift and a double chairlift serve 10,500-foot Greeley 
Mountain, Rustler Peak and Peruvian Ridge. A new 
beginners’ area established this season with its own 
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Only 50 miles from Los Angeles, 
Mount Baldy’s fine uphill 
facilities serve 13 miles 

of downhill runs. 


Mammoth Mountain, 

near Bishop, Calif., is one 

of many sites with ski school 

to ready novices for higher things. 


snow slopes 
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chairlift on lower Rustler rounds out what is considered ~ 


by many to be one of the finest ski areas in the nation. 
Here again, the high altitude provides light timber and 
open-slope skiing of the highest caliber that attracts 
competitors throughout the world. The Alf Engen Ski 
School. operates at the. area and several picturesque 
lodges in Alta provide facilities close to the lifts. 
Idaho’s Sun Valley is, of, course, well publicized and 
world famous. Now in its 21st season, the self-contained 


village near the revitalized ghost town of Ketchum in 


the Sawtooth Mountains unveiled its eighth chairlift — 


this winter. The new lift, Sun Valley’s first double chair, 
with four other lifts, ascends 9,250-foot Mount Baldy, 
serving over 30 downhill runs of expert and intermedi- 
ate caliber. The 6,780-foot Dollar Mountain, with two 
chairlifts, provides some six novice and intermediate 
runs through expansive treeless slopes. Another chair- 
lift on Ruud Mountain services the two jumping hills 


and slalom site. Operated by the Union Pacific Rail- — 


road Company, Sun Valley Village contains several 
lodges and chalets with complete facilities including a 
variety of restaurants, cocktail lounges, snack bars, a 
general store, telegraph office, nursery, ski shop, drug 
store, garage and opera house. The ski school, directed 
by Sigi Engl, is one of the largest in the world. Other 
activities such as sleighriding, horseback riding, ice 


skating, outdoor swimming in two heated pools, danc- 


ing, bowling and movies are on hand. 

For those who prefer the vast unbroken snowfields 
of the glacier country, Mount Hood at Government 
Camp, Oregon, offers skiing facilities on nine glaciers 
centering at Timberline Lodge. About 60 miles from 


Portland via Route 26, the development boasts two 


chairlifts, a rope tow, and transportation to the per- 
petual snowfields at the 10,000-foot level by tractor-like 
snow-cats. An eight-mile run, the nation’s longest, runs 
down through the glacier mass and into lightly wooded 
glades. The area is especially noted for its late-season 


_and summer skiing. At the 6,000-foot level, the govern- 


ment-owned Timberline Lodge provides a mountain 
hostelry that is a ski community in every sense. A mag- 
nificent example of Cascadian architecture, the lodge 
adds to its accommodations with a dining room, cafe- 
teria, ski shop, lounge and rathskeller. Pepi Gabl heads 
the ski school. Additional activities include night ski- 
ing, climbing, riding and fishing. The area is not far 
from Multnomah Falls, the Columbia River Gorge, 
Bonneville Dam, and one of the country’s few semi- 
active volcanos. ‘ 

Take with you, to these western snow sites, some lini- 
ment for somnolent muscles, a burn cream against the 
fierce ultra-violet of high altitudes and an eye for the 
immense panoramas of endless mountains white with 
deep-piled snow. These things are the happy lot of all 
followers of western winter sports. @ 
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Only 600 miles south of 
New Orleans, Mexico's tiny 
Caribbean isle of Cozumel 
is unexploited—as of now. 


cozumel 


BY ELAINE CUNNINGHAM 


OZUMEL Is A small island southeast of the Mexican peninsula of 
Yucatan which has been relatively unknown to Americans. In the 
past several years, an awakening interest has begun in this tiny is- 

land 30 miles long and fifteen miles wide because it is away from the beaten 
track yet only about twenty miles from the tip of Mexico—and can be 
reached in less than an hour and fifteen minutes by plane from Merida, 
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Yucatan. As the plane takes you 
over the island for a landing, your 
first glimpse is of stretches of isolated 
beaches where the sea flashes many 
blendings of azure and aquamarine. 
It is later, when you visit one of the 


‘beaches, that these blendings seem 


even more incredible. For with ev- 


- ery flash of the sun the hues waver as 


they darken and lighten in a con- 

stantly changing motion of color. 
If it is fishing you like, there is an 

abundance of various kinds of fish 


in these transparent Caribbean wa- 


ters. Some of the varieties include 
red snapper, ‘barracuda, sea_ bass, 


‘grouper and tarpon. And for an 


added thrill, bring along your gog- 
gles and spear one of the gigantic 
lobsters which flourish in numerous 
rock beds about a mile from the 
deserted white sand beaches. 
Chankanab is a salt-water lagoon 


-—largest of several on the island— 


and is easily reached from the small 
settlement of San Miguel by. boat, 
truck, station wagon or horse. These 
lagoons are a vision of tranquility 
and splendor. At the edge of the wa- 
ter there are rock formations which 
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make up the mouth of the under- 
ground passageway which connects 
Chankanab with the sea. This un- 
derground inlet allows the waters of 
the lagoon to be constantly re- 
freshed with a new flow of vivid, 
aquamarine-hued water. 

For a new world of pleasure, the 


_visitor should bring along face 


masks and snorkels and any other 
type of skin-diving equipment he 
might desire, for here, with the 
crystalline clearness of the water, it 


_is possible to see an unimaginable 


fairyland of growing majesty be- 
neath the calm surface. To be seen 
also is a multitude of marine life, 
and the rocks and crags in many 
colors and shapes give the lagoon 
floor the appearance of a mystical 
and tranquil painted desert. 
Cozumel was discovered by a 
Spaniard in 1513 and was given the 
name of “The Land of the Swal- 
lows.” As the invading Cortez added 
this tiny island to his list of con- 
quests, he also left the Spanish lan- 
guage among the descendants of the 
ancient Maya civilization. The ad- 
vanced race of the Mayas, who were 


Quiet Cozumel's only town is port of San — 


Miguel, visitors’ base for treks to 
beaches, fishing, Mayan ruins. 


the first to inhabit this island, have 
left several distinct ruins in the sur- 
rounding area, some of which have 
been recently discovered and as yet 
have not been fully explored. 

Tulum, one of the largest ruins 
on the mainland, is considered to 
be unique in its kind for it is a 
walled fortress containing the rem- 
nants of the city within. Many items 
of Mayan art are found scattered 
around the ruins, holding the writ- 
ten but untranslatable secrets of the 
advanced culture of the ancient 
Maya civilization. 

Tulum may be reached by sail- 
boat from the town of San Miguel, 
and usually takes from three to four 
hours. To other ruins and covered 
mounds which are located on the 
island, a horse may be hired for ap- 
proximately $14.20 a day with an 
added few cents for the guide. The 
shortest ride is two hours each way 
and many of the trails wind through 
jungle areas of thick foliage and 
green vegetation. 

The only town on the island, San 
Miguel, has a population of 3,000, 
most of which is a mixture of the 
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San Juan beach, only three miles from San 
Miguel, has acres of unmarked sand, 
is one of island's top sea spots. 


ancient Maya race and thé conquer- 
ing Spaniards. The compact little 
seaport is nestled in a small natural 
bay which looks out to the Carib- 
bean and the mainland of Yucatan. 
San Miguel is also a free port, which 
means that there are no import 
duties on any articles coming in 
from anywhere in the world. Im- 
ported English tweed may be 
bought there in the well-stocked 
village stores, as well as French per- 
fumes and sardines, duty free. 
The climate of Cozumel is tropi- 
cal but surprisingly enough the 
nights have a much cooler tempera- 
ture. There is swimming all year, 
and to offer inducement for picnick- 
ing and bathing, the island boasts 
of white sand beaches which as yet 
may still be called “untouched by 
civilization.” San Juan Beach is 
three miles from the town of San 
Miguel and in the southern section 
of the island there are Santa Rosa 
and San Francisco beaches. There 
for miles are stretches of isolated 
white sand beaches with nothing to 
be seen except an occasional native 
hut covered with palm tree leaves. 
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The residents are a warm and 
friendly people who demonstrate 
their affectionate nature by smiling 
generously to every passerby. To 
those they know, there is always a 
word asking about the health of the 
family. Among the natives, there are 
some families who serve public 
meals which include all the cus- 
tomary food of the island and Mex- 
ico. It is possible to eat three well- 
prepared meals at one of these 
homes for a little over $2.00 Ameri- 
can money. 

There are two types of hotel ac- 
commodations on the island, first- 
class and economy. The first-class 
arrangement provides for housing 
in the hotel or in private beach 


COZUMEL'S CLIMATE © 


Air temperature range in Co- 
zumel is between 55 and 75 de- 
grees from the end of Cctober un- | 


til early April. Rainfall is heavy 
but is invariably confined to one 
hour in the early afternoon—the 
island’s traditional siesta hour. 


Chankanab lagoon's 
water is connected with 
sea by underground channel. 


bungalows for about $8.00 a day in 
American money, three meals in- 
cluded. ‘The other type of accommo- 
dation is called a pension plan 
where you may live with a family 
with all meals provided for about 
$5.00 a day. 

TAMSA airlines has daily DC-6 
flights into Cozumel and the round- 
trip fare is $17.50 from Merida, 
Yucatan. Although Cozumel is a 
different world, it is less than 600 
miles south of New Orleans and a 
roundtrip ticket may be purchased 
for only $91.80: 

For those interested in a perma- 
nent home in this tropical atmos- 
phere, there are various tracts of 
beach property which can be bought 
at reasonable prices. 

Word is spreading fast, however, 
and prices may soon leap past those 
quoted here. As yet, Cozumel has 
been undiscovered by lovers of sand 
and surf. But for living, for playing, 
and for a wonderful vacation to 
those who yearn for tranquility and 
peace, the island of Cozumel off the 
coast of Mexico fills every require- 
ment. @ 
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1—Big game angling around 
Hawaiian coast can boast giant 
striped marlin like this one of 
737 pounds, mahimahi (dolphin), 
ani (tuna), ono (wahoo), myri- 
ads of lesser game for sport. 


TRAVEL’S FISHING ADVENTURE 


PBB BOO ® 
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EFORE HE'S scarcely settled 

down to sun-tanning and surf- 

boarding on Waikiki Beach, 
many a mainland visitor to the 
Sandwich Isles lets it be known that 
he wouldn’t mind a spot of fishing. 
He came to the right place. Hawaii’s 
angling heritage stems from cen- 
turies of sport and pot-fishing and 
today’s visitor can select his weapon 
from an armory that includes mod- 
ern rod-and-reel, hukilau and throw 
nets and that perennial Polynesian 
favorite, the spear. 

The malihini (Hawaiian for 
newcomer) can take off for a day of 
offshore trolling, all tackle includ- 
ed, for as little as $15.00 on a share- 
the-charter basis. Lone wolves can 
have the whole launch to themselves 
for $60.00 daily and an organization 
of charter-skippers, called Sports 
Fishing—Hawaii, will help the solo 


angler line up a party of fellow fish- 
ermen. : 

Big, sturdy diesel-powered boats, 
ranging 35 to 65 feet, equipped with 
cabins for comfort and privacy, are 
used for this top-game trolling. The 
peak prize is marlin, particularly 
Hawali’s oversized version of the 
striped variety. Rod and reel an- 
glers have taken the big billfish 
weighing 700 pounds and more and 
the commercial boys—as always— 
have often topped that mark with 
one-fish catches in excess of half a 
ton. j 

For a more sotiable form of fish- 
ing, handling the hukilaw net is in 
order. ‘This sport calls for a goodly- 
sized party and par for the course is 
when more people are enmeshed 
than fish. However, enough for a 
beach barbecue—enough fish, not 
people—is almost assured. Net 
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throwing by one man, immortalized 
on a, million travel posters, is a 
much more specialized game that 
numbers among its prerequisites a 
sure eye for seeing beneath the sur- 
face and a skilled wrist to straighten 
properly the flung net. After he’s 
made a cast, the thrower follows his 
net into the water to secure it. 

Spearfishing, a comparatively 
new sport to Mainlanders but one 
that Hawaiians have followed for 
ages, belongs on every angler’s is- 
land itinerary. A bewildering 
variety of rockfish inhabit the coast- 
ringing series of subsurface caves, 
hollowed out of lava rock by the 
sea. That underwater bow-and- 
arrow, the Hawaiian sling, is fav- 
ored by the local experts. But what- 
ever your choice of weapons, you'll 
find plenty of fish to lure—or drag— 
you off that beach. @ 
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2 —Hukilau (group fishing) 
was ancient sport of entire 
Hawaiian villages, now finds 
favor with visiting anglers. 


3 —Net-throwing calls for 


expert wrist, is followed by 
skin-diving bit when angler 
submerges to draw in net. 


4.—Spearfishing fans find 
islands’ lava rock coastlines 
crammed with little-known 
species of Pacific pisces. 
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where to take the 


along on vacations, you proba- 

- bly have a problem: keeping the 
youngsters happy. Even though 
traveling with children can be high- 
ly rewarding, there always seems to 
come a time when the youngsters 
get irritable or a bit out of hand. 
Fortunately, though; such irksome 
periods can either be drastically cur- 
tailed or eliminated. Here’s how: 
include in your itinerary some of 
America’s special vacation spots for 
children. 

There’s a two-fold advantage— 
you'll keep them more contented, 
and you'll probably end up having 
a better vacation yourself. Many of 
the so-called ‘“‘kid’s attractions” ac- 
tually have a lot to offer parents 
who, without having the youngsters 
along, might ignore them. 

All over the country you'll find 
plenty of locales that the small fry 


ii LIKE Us, you take the children 
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BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


like. They. may be.old forts, zoos, 
battlefields, ghost towns, children’s 
museums, fish hatcheries, army 
posts, amusement parks, game and 
wildlife refuges, boat trips, aquar- 
iums, planetariums, industrial plant 
tours, thrillers like ski lifts and 
swinging suspension bridges, In- 
dian reservations, caves, dams, un- 
usual or miniature train rides, min- 
ing operations, lighthouses, air- 
ports, historic sites, special events 
such as rodeos and Indian dances, 
and that host of places whose ap- 
peal is aimed directly at children. 
Typical of the latter are such spots 
as Santa Claus Lands, Fairylands 
and toy exhibits. 

Any of these that are nearby, of 
course, may be visited on the spur 
of the moment when the kids get too 
frisky. But let’s look at those that 
are almost guaranteed to please any 
child—sights that are either specifi- 


cally made or particularly suited for 
them. 


EASTERN STATES 


This section has a greater con- 
centration of places for youngsters 
than any other part of the U. S. The 
range runs from boat rides and 
armored “knights” to miniature 
towns and fairyland castles. One of 
the most outstanding places (for the 
whole family) is Mystic Seaport, that 
wonderfully authentic reconstruc- 
tion of a nineteenth-century seaport 
in Connecticut. Museums with ship 
models, figureheads and relics of 
seafaring life whet the children’s 
sightseeing appetites. And old ships 
like the Charles W. Morgan and 
Joseph Conrad—which may be 
boarded—really set imaginations on 
fire. Somewhat akin to this are the 
Whaling Museums in Nantucket 
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Near Mountainair in New 
Mexico tads can play with 
natural-growth wooden ani- 
mals in Pop Shaffer's zoo. 


Long trips with tots should 
be broken from time to time 


nd New Bedford, Mass.—so make a 
iote of these if you’re in the vicin- 
ty. : : = 
"Hardly oceanic but lots of fun 
or small children are the Swan 
oat Rides during summer months 
t Boston’s Public Gardens. A boat- 
nan, sitting in a replica of a huge 
yhite swan, pedal-pushes the flat- 
ottomed boat around an artificial 
ond alive with ducks and swans. 
yefinitely more exciting, if that’s 
yhat the youngsters crave, are the 
Laid of the Mist boat trips into the 
pray of Niagara Falls. 

For a bit of medieval days—when 
ll knights were supposed to be bold 
nd no maidens old—mark down 
wo choice spots: the John Wood- 
lan Higgins Armory in Worcester, 
fass., and the Million Dollar 
chuller Museum at Farmington, 
|. H. The former deals with history 
f steel while the latter has many 
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with stops at some distrac- 
tion such as Fair Grounds. 


fine art objects, but both are heavily 
loaded with suits or armor, old arms 


-and other items of chivalry. 


While in New Hampshire, you 
might try some easy mountain 
climbing that’s sure to thrill the 
children. The Cannon Mountain 
Aerial Tramway in Franconia 
Notch takes you uphill in cars sus- 
pended by steel cables and is some- 
what like low flying. At North Con- 
way, the Skimobile zips up Cran- 
more Mountain and affords plenty 
of gulping vistas. And in Jefferson, 
Santa’s Village offers a Christmas 
motif complete with live animals, 
igloo and Nativity scene. 

Without question, New York has 
the most ample array of sights in 
this area. Many of these are cen- 
tered around the Adirondacks lake 
country. At Lake George, for exam- 
ple, you'll find five treats for chil- 
dren. Restored Fort William Henry 


New York is only one of 
many states where small- 
fry can watch while some 


toys are made in Santaland. 


helps kids to conjure up visions of 
French and Indian War days. The - 
Indian Village gives out with fif- 
teen-minute shows on the nation’s. 
first inhabitants. Boat companies 
conduct a variety of rides on the 
lake. Storytown, U. S. A., features 
a Mother Gooseland with such 
characters as Little Boy Blue and 
Humpty Dumpty to greet the tots, 
and kid-size reproductions of nur- 
sery rhyme scenes plus a Ghost 
Town, swan boats, and miniature 
railroad. And Animal Land is an- 
area where tots may mingle with 
more than 200 animals roaming 
freely amid a 25-acre forest. 
Wilmington, N. Y., is another lo- 
cality that seemingly was made for 
children. Biggest enticement is the 
North Pole and Santa’s Workshop 
at the foot of Whiteface Mountain. 
A Walt Disney theme prevails in 
the picturesque village shops where 
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Baby animals living in story-book houses are featured at Lollipop Farm, Syosset, New York. 


craftsmen display their skills. Santa 
Claus himself is on hand, and there’s 
a painted North Pole—plus a good 
collection of wild and tame animals. 
The Land of Make Believe, as the 
name implies, is a child-size fairytale 
village and an early, similar-sized 
western town. Steamboat, stage- 
coach and miniature train rides add 
variety. 

Another slice of the Old West 
comes at Adventure Town near 
Alexandria Bay. For those who can’t 
visit the West to see the real thing, 
this re-creation has all the attributes 
of an old-time village from black- 
smith shop to saloon plus stage 
coach rides, a narrow gauge train 
trip and guaranteed hold-ups on 
both jaunts. Schroon Lake’s Fron- 
tier Town has pioneer-like scenes 
but places more emphasis on craft 
activities of bygone days. 

No baseball fan, young or old, 
can conscientiously pass up Coop- 
erstown where, in addition to base- 
ball lore, there are several other fine 
sights. First stop probably will be 
the National Baseball Museum with 
its Hall of Fame full of trophies, 
equipment and memories of im- 
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mortals of the diamond. The Farm- 
ers Museum features a re-created 
Village Crossroads with oldtime 
buildings, a nineteenth-century cir- 
cus model and the Cardiff Giant. 
And the Fenimore House, in addi- 
tion to other displays, has a Hall of 
Life Masks. All three places may be 
visited by buying a special combina- 
tion, money-saving ticket. Just 
north on State Route 80 lies the 
Totem Indian Village where cow- 
boys spin ropes and sharpshooters 
dot bullseyes amid exhibits of au- 
thentic crafts and artifacts. 

About a two-hour drive south- 
west of Cooperstown will bring you 
to Corning and one of the nation’s 
most fascinating places for young 
and old alike: the Corning Glass 
Center. While parents will enjoy 
the displays of exquisite glass, the 
kids will delight in the push-button 
exhibits illustrating uses of glass, 
and the master glassblowers shaping 
glass from molten globs into the 
noted Steuben ware. 

The tale of Hansel and Gretel 
comes to life at Hamburg, N. J., 
where the witch’s house is repro- 
duced in the Gingerbread Castle 


with its candy-stick towers, frosted 
roof and other fancy decorations. 
The huge cauldron holds eleven 
children (no, you can't leave 
them!) , figurines of fairy-tale char- 
acters making the world-of-make- 
believe vivid, and a miniature rail- 
road adding more fun. 

Real railroad equipment is the 
highlight of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Transportation Museum in 
Baltimore. On the site of America’s 
first railroad station, it’s full of lore 
and shows off all phases of railroad- 
ing including locomotives and other 
equipment. 

Bits of America’s past as well as 
its present are found in another de- 
lightful spot—Roadside America 
where scenes around the nation are 
reproduced in miniature. Tiny fig- 
ures move about, trolley cars and 
trains run through the towns and 
across the landscapes, sacred music ; 
comes from small cathedrals, day is — 
turned to night and many other 
treats enliven this large indoor cre- 
ation on U. S. 22 about eight miles 
west of Hamburg, Pa. 

Any boy in the family—and al- 
most every girl, too—is sure to thrill 
to two famous locales: Annapolis 
and West Point. The former is syn- 
onymous with the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy, the latter with the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy. Biggest treats are the 
parades of midshipmen and cadets, - 
but there are numerous other sights 
in the museums with their naval 
and military displays. 

Other places that children will 
like in the East are the many show- 
places in Washington, D. C., from 
tours of the F. B. I. to Washington 
Monument; Baltimore’s Enchanted 
Forest; Fort McHenry National 
Monument, Md.; the old auto mu- 
seums in Brookline and Princeton, 
Mass.; the Pioneers’ Village in 
Salem, Mass.; the reconstructed 
Ironworks in Saugus, Mass.; Old 
Sturbridge Village, Mass.; the Cole- 
man Map _ Building, Wellesley, 
Mass.; Land of Make Believe, Hope, 
N. J.; the Walker-Gordon Farm 
with its Rotolactor, Plainsboro, 
N.-Jig: Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y.; Rip 
Van Winkle Retreat, Haines Falls, 
N. Y.; Enchanted Forest, Old Forge, 
N. Y.; Rail City Museum,’ Sandy 
Greek, N: Y:; Gettysburg Battlefield, 
Pa.; Tiny Town, Indiana, Pa., and 
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the Benjamin Franklin Institute 
Museum, Philadelphia. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


Southern states may lack some- 
what in the number of children’s 
drawing cards, but they certainly 
have plenty f variety, and many of 
the things are found in no other 
section of the country. Top billing 
zoes to Williamsburg, Va., that su- 
perbly restored slice of the Eight- 
eenth Century. The charming town 
definitely is an all family magnet. 


The children, howe¥ér, will’get the ’ 


biggest delight from such.diversions 
as the Public Gaol With" its stocks 
and pillories, craft Shops where, for 
example, a blacksmith makes minia- 
ture horseshoes, the Magazine and 
Guardhouse, and riding around 
town in a horse-drawn phaeton. 

Older than the white man’s civili- 
zation, of course, is the culture of 
the Indians. And in Cherokee, N. C., 
on the edge of Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, you can let 
the youngsters see an authentic set- 
ting of some of the Indians by visit- 
ing the Oconaluftee Indian Village 
and the Museum of the Cherokees. 
The former highlights Indians in 
tribal dress practicing the crafts of 
their ancestors, the latter houses ex- 
hibits pertaining to tribal life. Each 
autumn the Cherokee Fair with its 
ceremonial dances and _ Indian 
rames is staged here. . 

Florida, the South’s biggest tour- 
ist lure, quite appropriately tops 
other states with its collection of 
sites particularly good for children. 
Many of these fall into the tropical 
category of monkey jungles, alliga- 
tor farms, parrot jungles and jungle 
boat trips. By far the top Florida 
spot in sight-appeal for children is 
Marineland, about eighteen miles 
south of St. Augustine. Its Marine 
Studios have become a prototype 
for a host of imitators all over the 
country. The frolicking fish, playful 
porpoises, feedings and other activi- 
ries can keep kids enthralled for 
nours. 

The Miami area, glittering with 
Gold Coast splendor, teems with 
commercial spots that tots like. The 
Seaquarium is a bit like Marine- 
and. A narrow gauge railroad runs 
rough Crandon Park and offers 
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Historical sites like Fort Sumter, South Carolina, where Civil War began, are tops for kids. 


good views of the section. Parrot 
Jungle has many types of birds, 
some of which will perch on your 
arm or perform tricks. The Monkey 
Jungle reverses the usual procedure 
by putting the visitors in cages while 
the monkeys run wild. Anirama has 
life-size, animated nursery rhyme 
characters, Santa Claus, antique 
toys, circus and other sights. And 
you can take in the Miami Rare 
Bird Farm, the Miami Serpentari- 
um, Musa Isle Seminole Indian Vil- 
lage with its alligator wrestling, 
sightseeing boat cruises and other 
pastimes. 

Sarasota, on the other side of the 
Florida thumb, also scintillates with 
kids’ delights. Foremost are the Czr- 
cus Museum and Hall of Fame 
which show off circus memorabilia 
and have such additional treats as 
puppet shows. The Circus Winter 
Quarters of the Ringling Brothers- 
Barnum & Bailey Circus offers a 
chance during the winter months to 
see Big Top performers in action. 
And you can also see the Sarasota 
Reptile Farm and Zoo, Horn’s Cars 
of Yesterday and Music Box Arcade, 
and Sunshine Springs and Gardens. 


Other allurements: Jefferson’s 
Monticello at Charlottesville, Va.; 
tobacco auctions and cigarette fac- 
tories in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina; Virginia caverns with a nod to 
Luray; the Just Folks Doll House, 
Staunton, Va.; the suspension 
bridge on Grandfather Mountain, 
Linville, N. C.; Castillo de San 
Marcos in St. Augustine, Fla., and 
other attractions such as the Wax 
Museum, Lightner Museum of 
Hobbies and_ alligator farms; 
swamp buggy rides from Clewiston, 
Fla.; the Chimpanzee Farm at Dun- 
nellon, Fla.; Everglades National 
Park scenes and wildlife; Storyland 
at Pompano Beach, Fla.; the McKee 
Jungle in Vero Beach; and the nu- 
merous springs such as_ Silver 
Springs and Rainbow Springs. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Of all spots in middle America, 
the one with the greatest appeal to 
children of all ages is Chicago’s Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry. This 
is a real wonderland with push- 
button displays, a coal mine you 
can visit, a captured German sub- 
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marine, full-size airplanes hanging 
from the ceilings, and scores of oth- 
er completely fascinating exhibits. 

Across the state line, the hamlet 
of Santa Claus, Ind., is a focal point 
for tons of Christmas mail sent by 
people who want their letters and 
cards to bear a seasonal postmark. 
But at other seasons, Santa Claus 
Land is a humdinger of a spot for 
children. Some of the pleasures are: 
toyland, house of dolls, miniature 
circus and railroad, deer farm, 
statues of fairy-tale characters, wax 
figures of famous Americans, and 
amusement rides. 

If your children like animals and 
want to feed them by hand, mark 
down the Deer Forest near Coloma, 
Mich., where birds, animals, nurs- 
ery rhyme exhibits, playground 
and picnic area are combined in a 
nice setting. Or for a change of pace, 
head for Sault Ste. Marie where the 
Soo Locks on the world’s busiest 
canal pass a parade of lake shipping. 
Then, before leaving the Wolverine 
State, see the Miniature City in 
Traverse City’s Clinch Park—it’s a 
small-scale replica of the commu- 
nity. 

Up in Minnesota, the Paul 
Bunyan Center has a huge ani- 
mated figure of that legendary char- 
acter, and the nineteenth-century 
replica of a Gopher State commu- 
nity called Lumbertown, U.S. A— 
both in Brainerd. Or head for Mar- 
ble where Fairyland Park brings 
nursery rhymes to life in its Fairy- 
land and Witches’ Forest. And re- 
member that across the state line in 
Hayward, Wis., the Historyland In- 
dian Village and Logging Camp 
vibrate with lumber activities and 
Chippewa Indians performing age- 
old tasks such as making birchbark 
canoes and tanning hides. 

In the southern tier of mid- 
American states, Rock City Gardens 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., crams an 
abundance of kids’ delights into its 
4,000-foot long Enchanted Trail. 
Sights include animals, tunnels, sus- 
pension bridge, panoramic out- 
looks, deep chasms, flowers and the 
Fairyland Caverns with colorful 
scenes from popular tales. 

For a bit of the Atomic Age, go 
to the American Museum of Atomic 
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Energy at Oak Ridge, Tenn. It re- 
veals the whole story of the atom, 
and tosses in such things as ani- 
mated displays and a chance to get 
a radioactive dime if you supply the 
dime. 

Elsewhere, mark down these: the 
Chicago Zoo; the Mesker Zoo in 
Evansville, Ind.; Greenfield Village 
and the Ford Museum in Dearborn, 
Mich.; Detroit’s Belle Isle Zoo; Isle 
Royale National Park scenes; the 
Zoo in Royal Oak, Mich.; the 
Totem Village in St. Ignace, Mich.; 
the Cincinnati Zoo; the Thompson 
Products Auto Album and Aviation 
Museum, Cleveland; the world’s 
largest open pit iron mines at Hib- 
bing, Minn.; Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park, Ken.; the horse farms 
around Lexington, Ken.; the Wa- 
terways Experimental Station, 
Vicksburg, Miss.; old Fort Nash- 
borough at Nashville, Tenn.; and 
the Bracken Ridge Lodge Doll Mu- 


seum, with dolls representing all> 


the wives of U. S. Presidents, in 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


WESTERN STATES 


In keeping with its traditions and 
modern progressiveness, the West 


_ has plenty of the old and new to 


please children, plus some of the 
unusual. In California, there’s no 
question that the most popular spot 
for children is Disneyland. Over- 
priced, plagued by over-long waits 
for under-short rides, it is a glorified 
Coney Island with its Tomorrow- 
land, Frontierland, Fantasyland 
and Adventureland. The kids will 
love it, even if father soon feels 
ready for his easy chair. 

More authentic and certainly 
more charming is Knott’s Berry 
Farm south of Buena Park. The 
Ghost Town, wagon camp, craft 
shops, museum and even the staged 
“robberies” on the Calico Railroad 
all seem a true part of the Old West. 
There’s good eating here, too. 


Out on the Palos Verdes Penin- ° 


sula south of Los Angeles you'll find 
the western counterpart of Marine- 
land, Fla. It’s called Marineland of 
the Pacific—and it’s a gem. Sealife 
varies from tiny sea horses to a 
whale. Porpoises frolic, seals per- 
form circus tricks and the two 
oceanariums with their varied fish 


ay ae 


inevitably snare your attention. 
Arizona offers lots of unusual 
sights and thrills for everyone. If 


the children are over twelve years, ~ 
the mule trips to the bottom of the — 
Grand Canyon provide an unforget-_ 
able adventure. Indian villages and — 
unaffected — 


ceremonials—relatively 
by the white man’s civilization—are 
easy to:see. And*in Tucson there's 
a real lodestone in Tucson Moun- 


tain Park where you'll find the- 
Sonora Desert Museum 
with its wildlife, fora and under- — 


Arizona 


ground tunnels showing off desert 
life, and Old Tucson, an adobe re- 
plica of the city back in the 1860s. 

Of all sights in Oklahoma, the 


most popular for the small set is’ 


Indian City at Anadarko. It’s a re- 
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creation of a Plains Indians village — 
and completely authentic from its — 


grass huts and tepees to its tribal 
dances by Caddo, Kiowa, Coman- 


che, Apache and Wichita Indians. © 


In the same community, you may | 


also visit the Southern Plains In- 
dian and Crafts Museum with its 


ae 


dioramas, Indian Hall of Fame and 


other exhibits. 


Before leaving the West, you — 


might remember the former Gold- 
rush town of Columbia in its Cali- 


fornia State park; Children’s Fairy- — 


land .at Oakland; Sutter’s Fort 
in Sacramento; San Bernardino’s 
Santa’s Village; Chinatown and 
Golden Gate Park in San Francisco; 
chuck wagon dinners in Colorado 
Springs, Col., and Jackson, Wyo.; 
the narrow gauge rail trip between 
Durango and Silverton, Col.; Santa’s 
Workshop at the North Pole and 
Cave of the Winds in Manitou 
Springs, Col.; the Royal Gorge In- 
cline Railway; the U. S. Bison 
Range in Polson, Mont.; Hoover 
Dam on the Colorado River; Carls- 
bad Caverns National Park; Story- 
book Land in Dallas; and the 
Aquarena in San Marcos, Tex. 
There are, of course, hundreds of 
other places that almost any child 
will like. The important thing to 
remember is this: children want to 
sightsee, too. So include places that 
especially appeal to them and you're 
certain to have a more rewarding 
vacation not only because the tots 
are happier and better behaved— 
but also because you’ll recapture 
some of your own lost youth. @ 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS 


New Surf Rider Inn Overlooks Santa Monica’s Seashore 


ANTA Monica’s newly-opened Surf Rider Inn, illustrated above, is 
& situated at 1700 Ocean Avenue. Every Southern California city has an 
Ocean Avenue somewhere in its topography, but in Santa Monica 
they're sincere. The Pacifyc practically laps at the curbstones, and some of 
the $3,000,000 hotel’s 110 studio-living-room suites overlook the beach. The 
multistoried—and multilevel—building is arranged in a U-shaped plan sur- 


rounding a garden lanai that con- 
tains two heated swimming pools 
with accompanying heated play 
decks,. insuring continued outdoor 
fun and games even if. the famed 
Southern California weather should 
temporarily fail to maintain the 
sunny standard set for it by cham- 
ber of commerce publicity. There is 
also a special playland for children, 
complete with various devices to 
keep them reasonably entertained 
and moderately out of trouble. 

The main floor features a large 
restaurant and bar. Up one flight 
a supper club schedules nightly en- 
tertainment and dancing. Present 
plans are for a round-the-clock cof- 
fee shop to open early next month. 
Expandable banquet and meeting 
rooms open up to handle a total of 
310 people, who will find on arrival 
that there is parking space for 200 
autos, outdoors and in an under- 
ground garage. On warm, moonlit 
evenings an outdoor fire pit is used 
for Hawaiian luaus and an open-air 
dance floor is available. 
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ODDS AND INNS 


NNAPOLIS, Mp., will soon have 
new $2,000,000 motor hotel 
currently being constructed 
by Hotel Corp. of America, with 60 
guest room units totaling 190 rooms 
spread over 10-acre site... . U.S. 
Army has returned to original own- 
ers four~ major Japanese resort 
hotels requisitioned in 1952... . 
Italian government is pushing plans 
to quadruple Roman tourist accom- 
modations by 1960, when Eternal 
City will host Olympic Games. .. . 
Howard Johnson firm has opened 
new 60-room motel with adjacent 
restaurant in Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
... Hotel Marlowe, recently opened 
in downtown Mexico City, has 250 
rooms with standard price range of 
$6-8.00 on double occupancy basis. 

Multi-million-dollar Beach- 
comber resort motel opened on 
Miami Beach’s “motel strip,” Col- 
lins Avenue, with 175 rooms, all with 
ocean view. . Turkish govern- 
ment cites 20 new hotels building. 


—_—_—_=_=_____ 
IN NEW YORK, IT’S THE 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


GREAT | LOCATION on smart 
57th Street between Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway 
...One minute to 
Central Park... Two 
minutes to Radio City 
—a few short steps 
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BY MARY LOWBER-TIERS 


OURISTS TO Sarawak, I learned, 

were unusual—so rare in fact 

that even from Singapore, less 
than three hours away by air, it was 
difficult to get information about 
transportation and accommoda- 
tions. At the travel agency I did dis- 
cover that I could take a freighter to 
Kuching, the capital of Sarawak, 
and from there take a plane to Sibu. 
In Sibu I would have to work out 
my own arrangements for taking a 
native craft up the Rajang River to 
Kapit. Sibu is the second largest 
town in Sarawak, with a population 
of about 10,000;0f which approxi- 
mately one-fourth are Malays and 
the rest mostly Chinese. The town is 
80 miles from the sea, and on a river 
which is wide and deep. The Rajang 
River is one ot the most important 
water ways on the entire island of 
Borneo and Kapit, another Sarawak 
settlement, is at the highest point on 
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the river that steamers can reach. 

I made the necessary ship and 
plane reservations and went to get 
my visa. Obtaining this was no 
problem at all as I intended to visit 
only the British part of Borneo. 
Packing was rather a simple matter 
because the weather would be warm 
and a minimum of clothes would 
suffice. I needed little more than a 
few thin dresses, a pair of slacks, a 
couple of blouses, a light sweater 
and walking shoes. Although there 
might be some showers, a raincoat 
would be unnecessary-as “it would 


or nN e 
be too warm to wearThe principaj - 


item I needed was the ‘best insect 
repellent I could findonthe market 
in Singapore. its 

From Singapore to Kuching, the 
ship fare was $30.00. The overnight 
freighter trip was comfortable and 
the food good. Around the island 
of Borneo, incidentally, freighter 
travel is inexpensive, generally aver- 
aging about $7.50 a day for cabin 
and meals. 

Our cargo consisted of an assort- 
ment of products and _ livestock, 
which included mainly fighting 
cocks, buffalo, pigs and copra. 

When we reached the island of 
Borneo, we sailed slowly eighteen 


yaks ele happy when British nixed headhunting 40 years ago. 
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miles up the Sarawak River to 
Kuching. After landing, I went 
quickly through customs and took 
a taxi—for about $2.50—to the air- 
port over roads congested with 
cyclists. There are around 21,000 
bicycles licensed in Kuching. Soon 
I was aloft, flying northeast to Sibu, 
and when I arrived I was driven to 
a Rest House, over dusty, bumpy 
and well worn roads. Sibu’s Rest 
Houses are owned and run by the 
British and offer inexpensive ac- 
commodations. Often, they are the 
only available place to spend over- 
night. A room for the night, plus 
three meals, usually costs around 
$4.00. 

My first job was to go to the Police 
Office, as it is necessary to register 
with them before going into the in- 
terior of Sarawak. As you must also 
have permission from the District 
Officer whose zone you are entering, 
I had already written to the Kapit 
DO (District Officer) and had been 
invited to stay at his quarters. There 
was no other place in the town to 
stay. 

My main problem was to find out 
about getting to Kapit. There was 
a Chinese launch which took over- 
night going up the river, but had 


Sarawak's sunny climate demands simple cl 


no facilities of any sort. Also, it was 
possible to hire a longboat which, 
although not too comfortable, took 
only seven or eight hours. I had to 
choose between the two. The Chi- 
nese launch would cost about $1.50. 
To rent a boat to go the 60 miles 
would cost about $30.00. The best 
thing, I decided, was to try and find 
someone else going up at the same 
time, in order to, share expenses. I 
learned that an American couple 
traveling to a place near Kapit 
would be happy for me to join 
them. 

The climate’on the coast is hot 
and humid, the day temperature 
averaging 85 degrees with little 
variation. The annual rainfall is 
,more than 100 inches and the heavi- 
est rains are between October and 
March. Where I would be going in- 
to the interior, it would be consider- 
ably cooler. 

On the morning I was to leave 
for Kapit, I was up at 6:30 a.m. It 
was too early to have breakfast at 
the Rest House but I did manage to 


get tea and a banana. I walked along — 


the nearly deserted streets and over 
to the docks. Here I met the Ameri- 
can couple with whom I was shar- 
ing the longboat. Our boatman 


7 


othing, big-brim hats. 
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While women work at household tasks like threshing rice, above, men tend paddies, hunt, fish. 


Sarawak longhouses—some 200 yards long—can hold 40 families in rooms like this one. 
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eventually turned up only 40 min- 
utes late. f 

The longboat was what the name 
implied, a 25-foot narrow boat made 
from a single, hollowed-out tree. In 
contrast to this primitive boat was 
its outboard motor. The motor with 
the native man was at the stern and 
an extra motor—which the couple 
had insisted upon—was carried at 
the bow. The native was.proud of 
his motors as they were still rather 
rare in this section and, besides, he 
owned not one but two. 

We left Sibu shortly before eight. 
Our first and only stop, several 
hours later, was.at a “comfort sta- 
tion.” A number of large logs in the 
water with an occasional board 
across made up a dock. In one cor- 
ner was a tiny roofless “house” built 
about two and a half feet square 
and coming up only a little more 
than waist-high. A burlap bag 
served as.a curtain door. But it was 
clean. 

Every two hours the engine had 
to be refueled with gas. While this 
was being done, the boat drifted 
quickly backwards. 

The river was beautiful. Some- 
times we passed wooden shacks with 
attap (dried leaves from the Nipah 
palm) roofs, or natives washing 
clothes while crouched on a log that 
extended slightly out into the river. 
We passed a few other longboats, 
but ours was nearly the only one 
with a sliding roof, or any roof at all 
for that matter. In the open boats 
you could see the women sitting on 
sacks of sago or rice, with parasols 
to keep themselves shielded from 
the hot sun. 

As we came up the river, the Dyak 
—or Dayak—longhouses began to 
appear, some of them being more 
than 200 yards long and holding as 
many as 30 or 40 families. 

The natives in this area are Sea 
Dyaks or Ibans. The Sea Dyaks have 
little to do with the sea at the pres- 
ent time. They are called Sea Dyaks 
because in the olden days they used 
to go to sea withkthe Malays in big 
war boats and attack ships sailing 
near the coast. But today they are 
a great canoe people and also fine 
jungle travelers. It gave me a 
strange feeling to realize that only 
a little over 40 years ago the natives 
of Borneo were head-hunters. And 
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- today these “Wild Men of Borneo” 


are as friendly a people as can be 
found anywhere in the world. You 
could wander anywhere with the 
feeling of pérfect safety—except, 
perhaps, from the jungle creatures 
such as the deadly king cobra and 
the dangerous honey bear or the 
occasional “pirates” that still raid 
some of the small vessels or sparsely 
populated coastal towns. There are 
several schools of thought as to the 


_ reasons for head-hunting, but it all 


amounts to the same _thing—heads. 
Presumably, the uativés*went after 


heads because thefbelievéd theif’ 


women could not give -birth to a 
baby unless a* hea, was brought 
back. A child’s head was especially 
prized. It wasn’t one tribe against 
another but one household against 
the other, hence everyone lived in 
fear and tried to camouflage his 
home, even to muzzling the cocks so 
that they wouldn't crow. It is also 
said that bringing back a head was 
proof of a man’s masculinity. Ap- 
parently, one method by which 
hunters got their heads was to lie 
on top of a thatched roof on a 
moonless night and roll a big stone 
to the ground. The dogs would bark 
and the men would go rurming out- 
side. The hunter would then make a 


‘hole through the roof, jump down 


into the room below, chop off a few 
heads and have a chance of escaping 
in the dark past the men outside. 
The women could not bathe in the 
rivers nor work in the fields with- 
out being guarded by the men. 

The British Government out- 
lawed head-hunting, and around 
1913 the practice stopped. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that the natives 
were actually pleased to give it up 
as they were sick and tired of the 
whole business. It wasn’t until the 
Japanese entered Borneo in 1941 
that they renewed their old job of 
hunting heads and continued to do 
so throughout the occupation—but 
it was only Japanese heads they 
were after. 

The only evidence of head-hunt- 
ing that you see today is the occa- 
sional bunch of skulls, held together 
by pieces of rattan and suspended 
from the rafters of longhouses, as 
mementoes of past days. Older peo- 
ple still speak of the absence of 
head-hunting as if it were some 
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Launch makes more leisurely Rajang River trips than outboard-powered dugout, costs less. 


new luxury brought by the British. 

A bit after 3:30 p.m. we reached 
Kapit. By the time we had landed, 
the DO, a young Welshman, was 
down at the dock to greet us. I got 
off but the American couple con- 
tinued a few hundred yards farther 
up the Rajang to stay with some 
missionary friends. As we were 
walking to the DO’s house, he ex- 
plained some of the native customs. 
For instance, a man could “divorce” 
his wife upon payment of a fine 
agreed upon by local council. This 
might amount to about $5.00. 

A DO has a great deal of respon- 
sibility in his district. He is account- 
able for the welfare of the natives 
and anyone traveling in his domain. 
The native Chief, however, is legal 
head of his tribe, but comes to the 
DO for assistance. Aside from a mis- 
sionary or two, the DO is likely to 
be the only white person in the 
area. 

When we entered the town I was 
introduced to almost everyone, and 
the DO chatted with each person in 
his own language. He shook hands 
with the children and laughed with 
them. One woman, wearing little 


more than a tight sarong and a 
large-brimmed hat, came up and 
spoke to him. She was tattooed on 
one arm, had large brown breasts, 
and a baby tied to her back. The 
baby was sound asleep, its head 
fallen forward against her bare 
shoulders. She was sad because her 
husband had been shot in an acci- 
dent and the DO sympathised with 
her. Before she left she turned to me 
and smiled and then said something 
to the DO. “She wants you to come | 
and visit her longhouse,” he trans- 
lated. 

The next morning the DO took 
me in a small speed boat farther up 
the river to one of the longhouses. 
The Sea Dyaks have a slender build, 
yet are muscular and firmly made. 
Their cheek bones are high, their 
eyes quick—and so are their move- 
ments. Men with long hair and 
often elaborately tattooed bodies 
sometimes wear no more than a 
loincloth. And a woman often wears 
simply a sarong and a small amount 
of jewelry, and perhaps has a baby 
tied to her back or sitting astride 
her hips. 

Small children had seen our boat 
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sarawak 


approaching and came down the 
bank to greet us. They dashed in 
front of us as we walked up the 
embankment to the longhouse. We 
walked carefully up the notched 
log steps, holding on to the flimsy 
bamboo railings. The house is built 
on stilts, with rickety floors of nar- 
row pieces of split-bamboo spaced 
several inches apart, and the whole 
structure is tied together with rat- 
tan. While walking, it was a prob- 
lem not to let toes or heels slip into 
the crevices. Occasionally the head 
of a chicken roosting underneath 
would stick up through the floor- 
ing. 

I wound my way gingerly inside, 
actually bouncing slightly as the 
floor sagged with my weight, and 
entered the common room that runs 
the full length of the longhouse. 
The room was dark, and after com- 
ing in from the intense, bright sun- 
light it took my eyes a few moments 
to accustom themselves. The eaves 
came down so- low that sunlight 
penetrated only in the early morn- 
ing or late afternoon. Some light 
came in through the open doors or 
entered through the large cracks in 
the walls. This room was for work- 
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ing in, for meetings, talking and 
feasts. Off the main room were 
smaller rooms where the individual 
families lived. 

I peeped into one of these rooms 
and found a young lad sleeping. 
One of the trap doors, made of palm- 
leaf thatch and placed at intervals 


along the roof, had been lifted so | 


that a small amount of light and air 
entered. Huge earthenware jugs 


were standing behind the mats and : 


the stuffed pillows upon which he 
lay. Some of these jugs contained 
water and others a special native 
drink. Dried pieces of palm were 
scattered over the mats on the floor 
and across the rafters, higgledly- 
piggledly, were placed rolls of mat- 
ting, supplies of rattan and several 
mosquito nets. I stepped outside 
without awakening him. 

The people were friendly and 
greeted us without any sign of racial 
or social differences. As far as they 
were concerned, all people are truly 
created equal. Some of the children 
took us by the hand and when the 
DO clowned with them, giggled 
happily. 

The DO discussed some problems 
with the adults. It was up to him 
to explain about the taxes—which 
existed even in this out-of-the-way 
community. Head tax at the rate of 
about 33 U. S. cents was to be paid 
by some adult males. Most of the 
Dyak communities paid a “door” 
tax of some 33 cents per door, the 
“door” being the apartment in a 
Dyak longhouse occupied by a sin- 
gle family. 

The DO read to the children who 
squatted around him in a circle, 
their eyes shining with interest in 
every word he spoke. The rhythmi- 
cal thumping of young girls thresh- 
ing the rice in large wooden mor- 
tars, cut from large logs of wood, 
could be heard. Their motion while 
they pounded was _ exceedingly 
graceful. They lifted the pole per- 
pendicularly above their heads as 
high as they could reach, then, 
bending the body at the hips and 
swinging the arms down, they 
jammed the pestle into the rice pit. 
When thus pounding, the young 
girls kept perfect time with one an- 
other, the poles never clashing. Oth- 
er women were making mats and 
baskets of rattan strips, and many 


»: 


handmade baskets hung from the 
rafters. Some girls were rolling 
tobacco in the leaves of the Nipah 
palm, which is used in place of 
cigarette papers, for the local “che- 
roots.” Skulls hung from the rafters, 
some of them smoke-blackened, the 
flesh of which had long since fallen 
away. In several spots wood was 
stacked. The wail was plastered 
with pages from newspapers. _ 
Educational opportunities to 
these people present many prob- 
lems. Dyak longhouses, which often 


contain no more than fifteen or 


twenty children of school age, may 
be separated from each other by 


several hours of walking or canoe- 


ing. It would be uneconomical to 
provide a school in every longhouse 
and it would take years to train the 
necessary teachers. Apart from this, 
most of the children, to a large ex- 
tent, are needed to help in the farm- 


ing operations. A few of the older 


men remain at home, but most of 
the men are out working in the 
cleared fields or hunting for wild 
pig and deer. Some of the men have 
guns, but most of them still hunt 
with spears. The natives are nearly 
all paddy farmers but they also grow 
sago, a little tobacco for local con- 
sumption and collect from the jun- 
gle rattan, jelutong (variety of wild 
rubber) and damar (rosin). 

I bade farewell to these friendly 
people, who had welcomed a perfect 
stranger into their homes and of- 
fered their hospitality, who allowed 
themselves to be photographed 
without thinking me unkind or it 
strange for a foreigner to enter their 
home and invade their privacy. 

I made the trip back to Sibu by 
Chinese launch. Although the 
launch took nearly twelve hours 


and the trip was a bit rugged, it was 


also fascinating. 

I returned to civilization, to the 
modern, cosmopolitan city of Singa- 
pore with its turbulent and unset- 
tled populace. I felt farther away 
in time than in distance from Sara- 
wak. I had not simply changed 
countries but also centuries. But, I 
asked myself, was this civilization? 
Were these rushing and restless peo- 
ple of Singapore more civilized than 
the friendly, placid and contented 
natives of Sarawak on the island of 
Borneo? ¢ 
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short supply of scientists and 
the lack of a production line for 
manufacturing more, the Powers- 
That-Be somehow have neglected 
to turn their searchlight upon sci- 
entists who travel. The omission is 
made glaring by the appearance 
right now of Ritchie Calder’s amaz- 
ing new book, Men Against the 
Frozen North (New York: Mac- 
millan. 279 pages, illus.). Mr. 
Calder not only is an eminent 
traveling scientist, but when he 
found that no proper authority 
would sponsor fulfillment of a mis- 
sion that he knew to be extremely 
important, he carried it out at his 
own expense. His performance re- 
port herewith contains no com- 
plaint of the obstacles thus raised 
against him, but the facts speak 
clearly for themselves, and his book 
well may become an historic docu- 
ment in the annals of exploration. 
Between times, Calder earns a 
modest living by supplying science 
reports to The London News- 
Chronicle. Otherwise, he has spe- 
cialized in studies of what used to 
be by-passed as the unproductive 


i THE CURRENT furore, over the 
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wastelands of the world—jungles, 
deserts, Arctic Wildernesses, north 
and south. Two notable earlier 
books of his authorship, Men 
Against the Desert, concerning his 
survey of the deserts of North 
Africa and the Middle East, and 
Men Against the Jungle, having to 
do with the tropical forests of East 
Asia, both studies he made for agen- 
cies of the United Nations, have 
proved his competency. The. stir 
their publication made in scientific 
circles naturally suggested that he 
should complete a similar survey of 
the third great wasteland, a_pro- 
posal coming most insistently from 
Thomas Stone, Canadian Ambassa- 
dor to The Hague. Calder thereupon 
stopped waiting for a sponsor, and 
took on the job as a personal con- 
tribution to humanity. Lesser ofh- 
cials, who realized the high impor- 
tance of what he was doing, helped 
as much as they could. At every 
crossing-place in the travel routes 
he was given a choice of joining ex- 
peditions bound in different direc- 
tions. 

Calder’s one-man mission across 
this last frontier entailed a trip, by 
airplane, dog-sledge and  snow- 
tractor, of approximately 40,000 
miles over the North American Con- 
tinent, above Victoria Island, of 
Aklavik, at the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie River, and of Resolute Bay 
on Cornwallis Island, places, as he 
puts it, where he left his laundry to 
be called for. It took him, in a series 
of airplane “sweeps,” even to the 
North Pole itself, which he pictures 
as a yawning channel in the Arctic 
ice. One realizes with a shiver of 
apprehension that his field of ex- 
ploration, equal to one-third of all 
Canada and one-half of the United 
States, contains the identical route 
across the top of the world that a 
communist state probably would 
use as a short-cut for destroying cap- 
italist America, 

The region contains an estimated 
25,000 inhabitants, of whom fewer, 


than 8,000 are Eskimos, the balance 
being Indians and about 10,000 
white settlers. Through this field, 
Calder toured with the Mounties, 
Arctic doctors and Dominion 
geologists. He visited the Govern- 
ment’s plant-research and animal- 
breeding stations, uranium- and 
gold-mining settlements and the oil- 
fields—furs no longer are the only 


. products of the north—always with 


the human interest of the adventure © 
uppermost in mind, because his 
aim, as in the case of his earlier 
books, was to relate the extraordi- 
nary story of what is going on today 
to make this once inhospitable re- 
gion a useful part of our habitable 
world. Accomplish it he did. The 
record is a simply glorious piece of 
reporting, utterly fascinating to 
read. Nobody (but nobody) can af- 
ford to miss it. 

Maps for each “sweep” and ex- 
cellent accompanying photographs 
make the pages additionally fasci- 
nating. We recall no book on the 
Northland that has made the Arc 
tic more real.—A.E.K. 
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Travel Twister Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Horizontal 
Oily land (2 wds.) 


Evening pearls 

This kind of looks down on 
Wyoming 

Where they throw a lot of bull 
What to call Cousin Rachel 
Gnawed off, like a fern 

These people have their feelings 
at their finger tips 

Picnic fizz 

Really fast 

South East 


| This is a rave 


This is on the way to Istanbul 
What he jumped over when he 
won in court 

Be prolific—like germs 

White City on Blue Water 

He buries his mistakes 

Reserved end of the boat 

How the girl who was there with 
bells on looked 

They were looking for a dog and 
this is what turmed up 

The dry situation 

Two of these and you’re gone 
Library Lizard 

They called Lady Diana this 
This man elevated a lot of peo- 
ple including himseif 

What Eisenhower said when he 
was nine months old 

This will put the Indian‘sign on 
you 

A man agin the Government 
What the natives ask the tour- 
ist for 

Long stretches reckoned in kil- 
ometers in France 
Nose changed 

You must do this 
while traveling 


regularly 


| Pa’s complaint 


Usually lying around the house 
Indian God 

An old wag (the Russians gave 
him a whirl!) 

Where the great writers begin 
(abb.) 

penniless sculptor 
made his way across France 
Winds in the woods 

Gamboling spot 

Queen of France 

Waits in Scotland 

These begin many miles 

These people keep TV on 


Vertical 


You take one after another 
This is airy in Greece 
Country every tourist hopes to 


find 


| Back, back, back to sod! 


5 He met this girl in a little Span- 


30 


ish town 

It’s good to motor along when 
the highway is well— 

Southern Constellation 
Elizabeth I of England 

A patch in the pantaloons 
Motorist’s mentor 

Winter-time traveler 

What Dad had to do to get his 
money to travel 

Columbus’ find (2 wds.) 

This began Garbo 

Not out yet 

More than half-smart 

Excellent 

Ethiopian salaam (abb.) 

What you get in your hair if you 
motor in Europe 

How he left his wife 

The end of the King’s favorite 
What a ham waits for 

Hilltop 

What an old hen talks about most 
Important stations in Europe 
If you — your way and I — 
my way we may find a gazelle, 
but not quite a goat 

Profane bit of engineering 
What the poet said was Spain’s 
What Western Union does for 

Elvis Presley 

The right stuff to have on a 
nice, cold morning for vigor 
How to eat apple pie (3 wds.) 
The poor Indian! 

When a man gets mad his wife 
gets this 

These were done with the mule« 
after they got shot 

Three Oafs (init.) 

The only word that will inter- 
rupt a talking lady 


One thousand: and fifty-four 
Romans 

Sandy—but no Scot 

Fellow who knows what the 


weather will be like for your 
vacation next summer 

Hiss 

This is an age 

How the poet wrote of evening 
Brazilian Indians Society 


uTHiE, the redhead from Dallas, is in Europe. 
“What is this U.K. they have in all the papers?” 
Ruthie demands. Can you tell her? 


2. Ruthie also is interested in signs she sees while 
motoring through France: “Poids Lourds.” “Every sign 
points the way to Lourdes,”* she says. Is she right? 


3. What body of water do the-French call “La 
Manche’’? 


4. Is the Black Watch: (a) Portrait in Amsterdam 
(b) Scotch Regiment (c) Plaid designed by Dior? 


5. What is a “‘safari’’? 


\ 


6. Where is the original “Moulin Rouge’’? 


7. What is the largest National Park in the United 
States? 


8. Where would you go to see Gog and Magog? 


9. What sea gets its name from the minute organisms 
that color water? 


10. What region in the United States is called Egypt? 
11. What is the smallest Province of Ganada? 


12. Avec les huitres, coquillages, poissons, crustaces: 
Les Vins Blanc Secs. Avec les rotis de viande rouge, un 
Vin Rouge. This is an advertisement put out by a 
French Company. What product is it? 


13. These people are jungle-dwelling, G-string clad 
tribesmen, who still use bows and arrows, inhabiting a 
91,400 sq. mi. Kingdom, whose chief export is opium. 
It is quite a Travel Adventure still to visit it. Name 1: 


14. Where is King’s College, founded by King 
George II of England? 


15. What are the Twin Cities? 
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Good Neighbor Gambo 


TS BEEN SAID that when Greek meets Greek they open a restaurant. 


If so, then when three or more Latins get together they start a festival. 

At least, a ryndown of seasonal—now until June—spectacles in South 
America shows a calendar-filled collection of fiestas, anniversary celebra- 
tions and other events of emotional and eye-appealing impact that travel- 
- ers should note on their itineraries. February’s famed Mardi Gras is only 
one of the southern continent’s fetes, the Latin temperament apparently 
unable to confine, itseTf to just one big festival. In March, for example, 
grape harvest rejoicings eommencé, particularly in Mendoza, Argentina, 
center of the wine industry. Elaborate floats, a harvest queen, banquets, 
exhibits, musical pyograms and dances highlight the entertainment. An- 
other festival at Surco, Peru, near the capital, Lima, has a fair, dancing, 


games and, of course, a beauty queen. On March 19, many Latin lands 


observe the Feast of St. Joseph with religious ceremo- 
nies that are frequently awe-inspiring to visitors. 

Holy Week, beginning March 30 and ending April 6, 
is one of the most impressive periods in Latin America. 
Maundy Thursday and Good Friday are legal holidays 
in many countries. Colorful processions are held during 
the week in such spots as Ouro Preto, Brazil; Bogota, 
Cartagena and Popayan, Colombia; Antigua, Guate- 
mala and throughout Honduras. In Cuba, enactment 
of the Holy Burial takes place on the afternoon of 
Good Friday in Havana and elsewhere. 

Quito, Ecuador, has elaborate Holy Week services 
in the cathedral, while Uruguay adds to the religious 
aspects at that time with bronco-busting, barbecues, 
folk songs and dances. As Holy Week coincides with 
Creole Week, Uruguayan gauchos from cattle and 
sheep ranches converge on Montevideo to display their 
skills and enliven the town. 

April showers festival fun in Costa Rica on Hero’s 
Day, the eleventh, honoring Juan Santamaria, with 
parades in Alajuela, and brings carnival time to St. 
Thomas in the U. S. Virgin Islands from the 23rd to 
the 30th. In Mexico, an elaborate ten-day festival opens 
April 25 at Aguascalientes, marking the 1604 founding 
of the town of San Marcos, now a part of the city. 

Sports, military parades, dances, fireworks and afhli- 
ated entertainment add to cheers for the Birthday of 
Queen Juliana on April 30 in Paramaribo, Surinam, as 
well as Willemstad, Curacao. 

Mexico leads the Latins for merriment in May, par- 
ticularly on May 3 with celebration of the Day of the 
Holy Cross. One of the liveliest fiestas is at Amatlan 
near Cordoba with the popular Dance of the Moors and 
Christians—symbolizing the Reconquest of Spain—the 
chief attraction. May 5 commemorates the victory of 
Mexican forces over Maximilian and the French in 
1862, with parades and farcical re-enactments of the 
fight given in many towns. On May 10, the Cuautla 
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Charro Festival gives visitors a chance to see horseman- 
ship tournaments by Morelos State riders in their most 
ornate costumes, all in honor of Zapata. 

Uruguay's battle of Las Piedras is re-enacted at 
the site, twelve miles from Montevideo on May 18. Oth- 
er such events make it a season for fun in Latin 
America. 
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Panama Canal are aware, as 

their boat slips by Barro Col- 
orado Island, that they have just 
passed a treasure trove of wildlife. 
Just as few are conscious that this 
modern Noah’s Ark is a real jungle, 
the only place in the world where 
it is possible to penetrate tropical 
forest on marked, well-kept paths. 
You might ordinarily spend days in 
a jungle without seeing an animal, 
but on Barro you are sure to see 
something, even though the fiercer, 
night-prowling species avoid man. 

Back in 1909, when the Chagres 
River was damned to create Gatun 
Lake, the dominating factor of the 
Canal, all life fled before the rising 
waters. The man-made sea crept 
slowly over 163.38 square miles of 
tropical vegetation, several native 
villages and lesser hills, and animal 
refugees sought higher ground. 
When the lake was completed, 
Barro Colorado, the highest peak, 
was left above water, its six square 
miles of jungle swarming with plant 
and animal life obliterated else- 
where. 

Under the influence of James 
Zetek, a scientist who had been 
working on malaria control since 
1911, the Panama Canal Adminis- 
tration recognized the value of this 
unique island as a laboratory for 
scientific study. It was put under 
conservation in April, 1923, and 
turned over to the Institute for Re- 
search in Tropical America. Barro 
is now maintained by various scien- 
tific institutions in the United 
States for use as a biological research 
station by distinguished men of let- 
ters from all over the world. 

For the first three months of each 
year, animals, birds, snakes and in- 
sects share their retreat with emi- 
nent naturalists, scientists, photog- 
raphers and writers who come to 
study and record the habits of the 
wild creatures. Barro is an Eden for 
the naturalist who otherwise would 
be forced to break trails, carry sup- 
plies and undergo privations far 
from civilization’s stabilizing influ- 
ence. 

The men who make _ Barro 
Colorado their home for several 
months of the year never hunt with 
anything more deadly than a cam- 
era. The four-footed ones roam 
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where they please and it is up to the 
two-footed ones to keep out of their 
way. The visitor need have little 
fear of an encounter with a fierce 
creature of the wild, however, ex- 
cept in a rare instance of straight- 
out luck. You must know just where 
to look for life in the jungle and the 
casual observer sees little. Jungle 
creatures can hear the _ faintest 
sound not’ audible to human ears. 
Animals travel quickly and carefully 
in the jungle, leaving little trace of 
their passing. Their lives are always 
in jeopardy and they are eternally 
alert and silent, expert at keeping 
out of one another’s way. 

During the months of experimen- 
tation, the layman is rarely per- 
mitted to visit Barro. In off-seasons 
the casual observer may come for a 
day, a weekend, or a longer stay in 
this island paradise upon a nominal 
payment for launch services, food 
and lodging. Barro Colorado is 
easily reached by train and launch 
from either Colon or Panama City. 
Arrangements, however, must be 
made ahead for the island launch to 
meet the party at Frijoles, the train 
stop. 

There is no hotel on Barro, but 
for the convenience of those who 


wish to stay overnight, the adminis- 
tration maintains bungalows where 
visitors who do not insist upon 
luxuries can find comfort enough. 
These bungalows, plus a_ larger 
main building housing a laboratory, 
dining room and kitchen, constitute 
the handiwork of man at Barro. 
Roundtrip first-class fare, Colon to 


Panama, is $2.00; Colon to Frijoles,. 


$1.10; Panama to Frijoles, $1.40. 
Saturday morning to Sunday even: 
ing on the island, including four 
meals, costs $7.00. 

To say the jungle is fascinating 
is not only trite but true. It is a 


weird place, a land of perpetual twi- 


light even at midday. The 862 classi- 
fied specimens of flora give the trail 
continual fresh interest. A rare 
black palm stands in silent majesty, 
an ironwood tree is left unscathed 
by a whack of a machete, an ancient 
cottonwood, a true giant of the for- 
est with a base circumference of 90 
feet and a height of 150 feet, drips 
with parasitic orchids and ferns, 
looking like something pulled from 
the bottom of the sea. A giant ceiba 
—the sacred tree of the Indians who 
believe that man descended from it 
—thrusts itself toward heaven. The 
slim bamboo and the broad-leafed 
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banana tree are everywhere. Here, 
too, grow mangos, avocados, cocoa 
palms, star apples and monkey 
plums. Orchids of a dull greenish- 
brown, requiring a trained eye to 
sort them from the foliage, are ev- 
erywhere. Heavy growth blends into 
amass of trunk and stem, ropelike 
lianas droop like tinsel from a 


Christmas tree, weaving the whole 


into a jumbled tangle. 

Barro has approximately ten 
miles of cleared pathways, many of 
them surveyed and=hacked out by 
Dr. Zetek himself; Roads ar paths,in 
any primeval area’ aré ordinarily 
testimony that allewildlife has re- 
treated to more #efhote sections or 
is extinct in the locality. However, 
on Barro Colorado cleared courses 
constitute cross sections through 
the forest, affording opportunities 
for intimate views of the plant or 
animal life of the area. A list of the 
animals which have photographed 
themselves actually using the paths 
is one of the reasons why those who 
travel the jungle in darkness die 
young. 

Tapir, two kinds of wild pigs or 
peccaries, the cat family, deer, 
armadillos, anteaters, sloths, mon- 
keys, kinkajous, agoutis and the 
rascally coati-mundis live on Barro. 
Lizards from tiny casa limpias— 
“house cleaners’’—which dart under 
doors looking for ants, to giant tree- 
climbing iguanas and “Lizards of 
Galilee,” which skip nimbly in an 
upright position across wide 
streams, call the island their home. 
Barro also carries the dubious dis- 
tinction of having the most exten- 
sive variety of snakes classified in 
any one locality. 

Peccaries, or wild pigs, are the 
most dreaded game of the tropical 
forest. As emotionally unstable as 
Jack the Ripper, these swift, nasty- 
tempered porcines fight anything 
for any reason—and they usually 
win. Razor-sharp tusks in each jaw 
comprise a weapon with which they 
slash an enemy to pieces. No matter 
how carefully chosen his guns, a 
man has small chance against a herd 
attack. Nor, for that matter, does 
any animal who must rely upon 
strength of paw and teeth. 

As they live their lives in the day- 
time, the monkeys are not hard to 
find. Marmosets scold furiously 
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from the topmost branches of tall 
trees and noisy howler monkeys 
hang like fruit, prehensile tails se- 
curely anchored to a handy branch, 
roaring, bellowing, growling and 
coughing defiance of everybody and 
everything. 

Coati-mundis, actually a noctur- 
nal animal, also rove a bit during 
the day. ‘Those Central American 
cousins of the U. S. raccoon, whom 
they greatly resemble in looks and 
size, are the buffoons of the thicket, 
rushing frantically over, under and 
through the trees in an endeavor to 
strip them of their fruit. As regular 
in their habits as a postman on his 
rounds, coatis eat twice daily, each 
feeding followed by a period of rest- 
ing and sleeping. Scientists who re- 
turn to Barro again and again have 
tamed a troupe of coatis and one of 
the highlights of a day on the island 
is their late afternoon pilgrimage 
to the settlement for a handout. 

Hundreds of spectacular, over- 
dressed birds bejewel the trees with 
bright plumage. Wildlife nose- 
counters have officially catalogued 
over 200 species of birds and jungle 
fowl. Green parakeets chatter as 
they fly; noisy green and red parrots 
climb among the trees, shrieking 
stridently; huge macaws, some en- 
tirely blue, others almost entirely 
red, scream loudly from their tree- 
top perch. 

That jungle comedian, the tou- 
can, is common. It is difficult to 
imagine anything more grotesque 
than a toucan, with his Cyrano de 
Bergerac profile, striking a comical 
pose against the treetops. But 
strange as the bird looks at rest, it 
is even stranger when in flight. The 
startled takeoff of these odd birds is 
rapid and low, rather similar to that 
of a pheasant at full speed. In flight, 
their unwieldy orange and red bills 
poke forward and their small black 
and white bodies trail behind, look- 
ing as though it is as much as they 
can do to keep balanced. 

There are no “feeding stations” 
on Barro where tourists may gather 
to take pictures and watch the fun. 
In the gloom far back from the 
trail exists the grimmer side of jun- 
gle life, the struggle for the survival 
of the fittest. There the strong flour- 
ish and the weaklings perish as the 
wild folk forage, hunt and kill for 


TIPS 


on Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 
Women’s Travel Authority 


How To Clean Car Upholstery 


OUR CAR will stay smart-looking, 
lots longer if you keep the up- 
holstery immaculate. Here’s how 


to cope with stains that mar a well- 
sroomed look. 


Stains on rayon, wool or nylon 
upholstery: sponge first with cold 
water. Use it sparingly, blotting with 
a clean cloth as you work so you 
don’t soak the cushion. If the spot 
remains, try warm water with soap 
suds. This will usually clean nylon. 


If stains are stubborn on wool or 
rayon, rub gently with a good foam- 
ing-type cleaning fluid such as that 
used for rugs. 


Special stains: for grease, a petro- 
leum based cleaning fluid usually does 
the trick. For ice cream, first use cold 
water and then warm soapy water. 
Chewing gum can be rubbed with ice 
until it hardens, then scraped off, All 
stains are easiest to remove when new. 


If you have a leather-type uphol- 
stery, use warm water and soap suds 
for stain removal and for general 
cleaning. Shampoo the upholstery in 
small areas, wiping it dry with a clean 
cloth as you work. Never use harsh 
cleaners or bleaches, which are hard 
on leather. 


Vacuuming and brushing fabric 
upholstery once a month will help to 
protect it from the damaging effects 


of road dust. 
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wild world 


food, the same as animals do in oth- 
er tropical forests. 

All this goes to make the photog- 
rapher’s life a hard one because it is 
next to impossible to snap jungle 
animals in their natural habitat. 
Tropical forests are dark and no 
amount of encouragement will in- 
duce the wild creatures to pose 
where light filters in. Kind treat- 
ment has tamed many of the gentler 
animals, such as the monkey, the 
agouti and the coati, who are some- 
times cooperative enough to reverse 
the old order of the zoo by coming 
down to watch the professors as they 
work on their screened porches. But 
most of the realistic pictures of 
game snapped on Barro are flash- 


light exposures, taken by the crea- 
tures themselves when they step 
upon cleverly camouflaged wires. 
Such pictures stand as proof that the 
paths cross-sectioning the island are 
used as thoroughfares by the ani- 
mals. 

The visitor can see a great deal 
of the forest and the life it holds in 
a day or even half a day. But to enjoy 
Barro to the fullest, you should stay 
overnight. Evening is the time when 


some of the forest dwellers are ~ 


thinking of sleep and others are 
stretching and rubbing sleepy eyes 
awake. The parrots set up a terrific 
commotion in the treetops as hun- 
dreds, maybe thousands, settle 
themselves for the night. The /i- 
kyuck, kyuck, hi-kyuck of the tou- 
cans, a strangely unbirdlike call, 
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comes loud and clear. The howlers 
shriek louder than ever as they settle 
their sleeping arrangements for the 
night. 

Only the impatient or very young 
animals, however, come out at twi- 
light. Wary ones await darkness and 
the next two or three hours are their 
busiest. Slowly, the night creatures 
resume their way of life. Bats swoop 
away from the eaves like a squadron 
of airplanes to forage in the night. 
Treetops come alive and dead 
twigs drop to the ground as ant- 
mals move among the branches. 
An occasional grunt, roar, cough, 
whistle or squawk makes up the 
nightly orchestration of the jungle. 
Just before midnight the animals 
creep back to cover and all sounds 
cease as though someone had tolled 
a bell. 

The morning hymn of the howl- 
ers is far more effective than any 
alarm clock. It begins with a single 
individual uttering a few gruff 
roars. Then the rest join in with a 
long crescendo bellow followed by 
bursts of echoing, maniacal laugh- 
ter that screeches and _ gurgles 
through the trees. The birds get into 
the act and the daytime part of the 
jungle comes awake again. 

Barro Colorado has its practical 
side, too. It is the site of patient 
study by economic entomologists 
who lead the slow rise of man over 
the insect world in the great battles 
against yellow’ fever, bubonic 
plague and sleeping sickness. Crop- 
damaging fruit flies were extermi- 
nated from the United States by vir- 
tue of investigations begun on Bar- 
ro. Extensive work on_ proofing 
wood against ravenous insects is 
carried on unceasingly and GI 
equipment and rations for jungle 
warfare are continually being tested 
on the island under conditions as 
rugged as their intended use. 

The average visitor to Barro will 
not make much of a contribution to 
scientific knowledge, but he will 
certainly feel that he has increased 
his own. Watching monkey antics 
unhampered by bars, seeing birds 
fly like bright confetti to their forest 
roosting places, and searching dili- 
gently for the life that keeps itself 
well hidden is a thrill the tourist 
seldom finds in his pilgrimage 
through life. @ 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


- 


of the first Mr. Travel Award, and 

certainly because we have wistfully 
hoped for a change in policy, we have not 
joined with the cries—pro and con—con- 
cerning the attitude of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles in connection with 
the issuance of passports for travel by 
Americans anywhere—including to Red 
China. 

‘Time enough has gone by. As the lead- 
ing publication devoted solely to travel, 
we want to put ourselves on record re- 
garding such a vital issue. 

We believe that in barring U. S. citi- 
zens from their right to travel, Mr. Dulles 
is making a grave mistake. And we par- 
ticularly condemn his attitude in ban- 
ning American reporters from penetrat- 
ing behind the Bamboo Curtain. 

Over the months, Mr. Dulles has come 
up with conflicting and sometimes un- 
believable reasons for keeping Ameri- 
cans out of China. The land is Red? So, 
we hear, is Russia, where U. S. correspond- 
ents live and regularly file dispatches, as 


Peri BECAUSE he was the recipient 


CLUB OBJECTIVES 


SME 
and weekly news publications—must rely — 
_ on Communist material from such areas. 


others do from similarly Communist- 
controlled nations such as Poland. 
Recently, TRAVEL: received an article 
from China Featurés about an innocu- 
ous—or so it seemed—mountain-climbing 


trip. How much better if this piece had — 


come to-us from a reliable American re- 
porter. As it was, the article went back. 
RAVEL—and particularly the daily 


Let the Secretary of State grant his 
initial blunder in lowering his own 
peculiar curtain. It’s a difficult thing to 
admit such an error but he, and especial- 
ly America, will benefit. 

Mr. Dulles has no case in abridging the 
right of Americans to travel. @ 
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F YOU HAVE gazed with envy at friends with sound- 
recording cameras filming dialogue and conversa- 
tion scenes, you need envy no longer. With a mag- 

netic-optical sound projector, you can now make it do 
double duty as a synchronized sound-recorder. New kits 
for this purpose are now available. No extra equipment 
is needed to add an unsynchronized commentary. With 
a projector such as the Kodak Pageant or the Bell & 
Howell magnetic-optical projector, it is a simple matter 
to add a sound track. 

Take any completed film, add a magnetic strip and 
talk into a microphone while running the film and 
watching it on the screen. Music and sound effects also 
can be added at the same time. 

This is fine as far as it goes. But if you want lip-syn- 
chronized speech, you have to record the sound at the 
same time as the pictures. This normally requires ex- 
pensive equipment. Perhaps you would like to film a 
school play, or Junior reading a poem or playing the 
violin. Obviously, the sound must be in perfect syn- 
chronism with the movements of lips and musical in- 
struments. 

Using your projector-récorder for lip-synchronized 
speech is quite practical if you can accurately adjust the 
speed to exactly 24 frames per second. This is accom- 
plished in either of two ways: 

1. Synchronous motor kit. This is a synchronous mo- 
tor with pulleys and timing belt for attachment to any 
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CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


With speech keyed to lip movement, home movies have new dimension. 


Pageant magnetic-optical projector. Priced at $86.75, 


it automatically provides exact speed at all times. 

2. Synchronizing brake kit. This accomplishes cor- 
rect speed without going to the expense of a special 
motor. Priced at $14.50, the kit consists of a rotating 
nylon spool with a stroboscopic pattern. This is viewed 
under a neon or fluorescent light. The speed is adjust- 
ed by means of a friction braking device until the pat- 
tern appears to stand still. The projector is then in 
synch. 

A third kit will be available soon. It interlocks two 
projectors by means of pulleys and a timing belt. Thus 
you can play a picture on one projector with a magnetic 
(or optical) track on the other projector in perfect 
synchronism. This gives you the effect of a moviola for 
editing purposes. Sound and picture may be viewed 
and edited easily before the two elements are combined 
in a single film. You can use a sound track on one pro- 
jector to record a magnetic sound track on a film in the 
other projector. In this way, any number of duplicate 
prints can be made. For further iaformation on the 
Kodak 2-Projector Synchronizing kit ($42.25) , address 
Cine Kodak Equipment Sales, Rochester, N. Y. Any 
camera can be used, providing its speed is accurately 
controlled, preferably by means of a synchronous 
motor. The friction braking device can fade out of 
synch due to wear but an occasional check of the strobe 
pattern will show if adjustment is necessary. 
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Simple Synchronized Sound Systems Can Spark Amateur Movies 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Many thanks to our readers for the questions that 
are coming in. These give us an excellent idea of what 
you are interested in. Often many readers have the 
same problem, and we can reply to them all with one 
answer. As many as possible will be answered here every 
month, either in the form of direct answers, or in the 
form of articles covering camera problems you have 
asked about. , 

Why do some-df,n my ‘slides have a@ bluish 
tinge? In a roll of filth shot one beau- 

tiful summery aféernoon, some of the faces 
are beautiful, while others taken at the 
same time are hard, unnatural, almost blue. 

The villain is probably low-hanging cumulus clouds 
which looked as innocent as a flock of white lambs in 
the sky. 
red and yellow rays, leaving an oversupply of blue. 
This explains the seeming paradox that the effect of 
a gray sky is more blue than an all-blue sky. On a clear 
day, clouds can suddenly appear. A partly-cloudy sky, 
even though your subject is still right out in the sun- 
light, may transmit bluish light. If you want exact color 
reproduction, wait until half or more of the sky is 
clear, or there are no clouds near you. With landscape 
scenes, a blue tinge is seldem noticeable. It may create 
a pleasant high-key effect. But when filming people, 
the bluish hue creates hard, unnatural flesh tones. It 
is also necessary to wait for clear skies when filming 
clothes, fashion, architecture or other subjects which 
demand precise color reproduction. 

My best portraits are indoors with flash. 
Outdoors, they look kind of dull and life- 
less. Why2 

Faces to be lifelike and animated need to show two 
things—skin texture and highlights in the eyes. Out- 
doors, faces are usually in shadow. You can’t put high- 
lights in the eyes by having people look directly into 
the sunlight. It’s simpler to use a flashbulb on the cam- 
era. With color film outdoors, use a blue bulb. This 
also applies to the previous question. Where there are 
clouds to contend with, or an overcast sky, a supple- 
mentary flash will not only relieve the facial shadows, 
but also will provide good color quality. Instead of a 
flash bulb, a reflector can be used. 

My slides seem to have an affinity for 
dust and finger prints. When I clean them 
with carbon tet, they get full of scratches. 

To clean slides or negatives, whether color or black 
and white, be sure to first remove any dust with a soft, 
camels-hair brush, or an anti-static nuclear brush. The 
latter is expensive, but well worth it. If grease or finger 


When the sky is overcast, clouds absorb some 
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prints remain, use a liquid cleaner sparingly with a 
soft, lintless cloth. If you are still using carbon tetra- 
chloride, employ it only outdoors or in a well-ventilated 
room. Keep the bottle capped and avoid inhaling the 
toxic fumes. 

About the new Super Anscochrome 16 mm— 

is it the same as the new Anscochrome Pro- 

fessional type color film? I plan to make 

a half hour travelogue for use in color on 

our local television station. 

Both these new, high-quality 16 mm films have quite 

different characteristics. Super Anscochrome (exposure 
index 100) is known as the world’s fastest color film. 


It is wonderful for slow-motion studies of action scenes . 


such as high divers, football, fishing, boxing and other 
events. With a normal subject in bright sunlight, at 
24 frames per second, recommended aperture is F/22. 
This would be equivalent to F/12.7 for filming slow 
motion at 63 FPS. Great depth of field is possible. While 
filming a distant sports event, you can also bring near- 
by spectators or other details into sharp focus. This 


depth is of great value in enhancing landscape and eam 
architectural scenes. You can compose in third-dimen-. 


sion depth. The speed of this film makes it also your 


best bet for candid photography and available-light 


reportage. For tungsten illumination (3200°K.) the 
exposure index is 40, with 80B filter. Two 375-watt 
medium-beam reflector-flood lamps at the camera en- 


able shooting from ten feet at F/2.8. Anscochrome Pro- 


fessional film, type 242, on the other hand, at ten feet 
would call for F/1.4. It is relatively slow, having a tung- 
sten exposure index of 10. It is a night-type film, which 
means no filter is necessary when shooting with tung- 
sten lamps (3200°K.) In daylight, a compensating 
filter is necessary. Exposure index is 8. It is a fine grain, 
soft gradation emulsion, ideal for use as a master-posi- 
tive when a quantity of prints are desired, hence its 
professional appellation. 


BOW ane RELAXED WAY! 


to ANOTHER LANGUAGE § 


AT HOME —ailmost overnight § 


RELAX like a child... SPEAK like a 8 
native . . . almost overnight with new 
scientific shortcut. Approved by educa- 
tors; used for relaxed home-study all a 
over the world. FREE book gives fas- 
cinating details. Mail coupon TODAY a 
or call—without obligation. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE a 


Dept. D-286-028, Radio City, N. Y. 20. Cl 7-0829 
“Your Passport to Languages’’—No obligation. 


Learn 


Send me FREE book, 


Name — 
(Address). 
City: Zone State 


Please check your language wterest: [) French ([) Italian () German 
C) Spanish (American) (J Spanish (European) [J Russian [] Icelandic | 
[| Modern Greek L) Japanese L] Others s 
om Se SSS SVS SSeS SHS SSeS eee 
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Lines Aft... 


Costa Brava 


Dear Sirs: 


We should give you credit for a few 
delightful days spent on the Costa Brava 
of Spain because we learned of this 
place through an article in Travet, July, 
1957. We visited Hotel El Hostalillo, 
but without reservations we had to set- 
tle for a small hotel on the beach and 
next day went to the Casamara at Lla- 
franch where we enjoyed good food and 
lodging at a very reasonable price. The 
stay was delightful in every way....I 
want to express my thanks for the valu- 
able information in your magazine, and 
we are studying it now for a trip next 
summer. 

Smith Johnson 
Pawling, N. Y. 


Silent Night 


Dear Sirs: 


In 1956 I drove the eleven miles from 
Salzburg to Oberndorf to visit the small 
town where Silent Night was born 
(TraveL, Dec., 1957). Having been in 
music for over 50 years I was interested 
in tracking down the facts of the song. 
I always had the idea (and your article 
did nothing to dispel it) its arrival came 
way up in the Tyrolean Alps. It didn’t. 
Oberndorf is on the bank of the Salzer 

‘River which flows through Salzburg. 
Since the church was flooded many times 
it was moved away from the bank to 
higher ground. Where it stood a mound 
of earth was raised and a small memorial 
chapel built out of reach of flood waters. 
The organ didn’t break down. The song 
was deliberately composed and sung 
on Christmas Eve, 1818, by the organist- 


FITZ JUPITER 
m SPACE TRAVEL TALK 


*...and so as the Earth sinks slowly 
into the west, we say farewell to 
exotic Saturn.” 
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director Franz Gruber (who played the 
accompaniment on his guitar) and the 
priest, Joseph Mohr. A duet, if you 
please! 
George F. Strickling 
Cleveland Heights, O. 


Lost Cities 


Dear Sirs: 


Your December, 1957, number con- 
tains a very interesting article called 
Lost Cities, with a striking photograph 
of Temple No. 3 at Tikal, in Northern 
Guatemala, at which this Museum [the 
University Museum, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania] 
has the archeological concession from 
the Guatemalan Government. The sec- 
ond paragraph on page 24 of Lost Cities 
contains the following statement: 
“Three of the most remote and enig- 
matic lost cities are Tikal, Nan-matol 
and Tartessos. The ordinary traveler 
cannot visit them today. However, Tikal 
and Nan-matol may become accessible 
in a few years.” Italics are mine. All 
that is necessary to go to Tikal from 
Guatemala City is to ask either the Hay- 
ter Travel Service, or Clark’s Tours, in 
that city, to get a roundtrip ticket to 
Tikal on the Aviateca, which airline 
conducts two flights a week in a large 
plane during the tourist season direct 
to Tikal in a little over an hour. The 
landing field at the site is perhaps a 
quarter of a mile from the beginning of 
the Ruins, and about a mile from the 
large Temple shown in your magazine. 
Broad, cleared trails make all of the 
principal area of the Ruins easily acces- 
sible to visitors. Water is scarce, and 
tourists should bring their own water 
and food. There are no overnight accom- 
modations as yet. When I was there a 
year ago the roundtrip airplane fare 
was $35.00, and the Aviateca plane de- 
posited the traveler at the Ruins at about 
ten o'clock in the morning and came 
back about three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon. This is enough time to visit 
the principal part of the Ruins that 
have been cleared, as hundreds of tour- 
ists have already done. As the work of 
this Museum at Tikal is tied up with aid 
from the Guatemalan Government be- 
cause of its attraction to tourists, the 
error in your article, as above pointed 
out, is indeed unfortunate. Anything 
you can do to correct this mistake will 
be much appreciated. 


Percy C. Madeira, Jr. 
President 
University Museum 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Car Fires 


Dear Sirs: 

Re Tips for Touring in your December 
issue, particularly the paragraph: “Li 
upholstery is on fire, use either your 


fire extinguisher or water. Pour it on_ 
slowly so it sinks into the fabric.” If 


carbon tetrachloride is used in the fire 
extinguisher, and most car fire extin- 
guishers contain this, the occupants will 
become deathly sick and most of the 
time die if the windows are left up in 
the car. 

George W. Skipper 

. Jackson, Ala. 


[> |m| 
We 


TWISTER ANSWERS 


1. United Kingdom. 2. No. Poids Lourds 
means Truck Route. 3. The English 
Channel. Literally “The Sleeve”. 4. (b). 
5. An African expedition generally 
using native bearers. 6. Montmartre, Par- 
is. 7. Yellowstone. 8. Guildhall, London. 
They are wooden statues. 9. The Red 
Sea. 10. Southern Gate of Illinois, cen- 
tering around Cairo. 11. Prince Edward 
Island. 12. Wine. “With oysters, shell 
fish, fish and crustaceans serve a dry 
white wine.” “With red roast meats serve 
red wine.” 13. Laos. 14. New York. Now 
called Columbia University. 15. St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


14, 15: Santa Fe Railroad. 16: top, Santa Fe Railroad; 
center, Mignard Photo; bottom, Florida State Advertising 
Commission. (7: Three Lions. 18: Oklahoma Planning 
and Resources Board. 19: J. Walter Thompson. 22, 24-27: 
Author. 30, 31: Three Lions. 32: John M. Stephens. 33: 
top, Union Pacific Railroad; bottom, Cecil Charles. 34: 
Oregon State Highway Commission. 35: Union Pacific 
Railroad. 37-39: Author. 40: Hawaii Visitors Bureau. 
41: top, and center. Hawaii Visitors Bureau; bottom, 
United Air Lines News Bureau. 43: left, lowa State 
Development Board; center, New Mexico State Tourist 
Bureau; right, New York State Department of Commerce. 
44: New York State Department of Commerce. 
45: South Carolina Research, Planning and Developmen* 
Board. 48-51: Author. 60: Mercury Outboard Motors. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


TRAVEL DIGEST 


World 


STATES' PLATES LAST- LONGER 
Pennsylvania’ will join 


California this-year in *° 


issuance of 5-year- auto 
license plates fo~be re- 
validated each*year with 
map, oresticker. Conn., 
Delaware, Missouri have 
permanent plates now in 
their 6th, 7th year. Total 
of 11 states are revali- 
dating present plates this 
year instead of issuing 
new ones. 


SPAIN'S PLANES FLY TO NY 
Summer schedule, effec- 
tive Mar. 31, for Spain's 
Iberia Airline ups rate of 
NYC-Madrid roundtrips to 
4 flights per week. From 
NYC, hops fly non-stop 
Mon/Fri/Sat with stop- 
over at Lisbon Wed. Return 
run stops at Lisbon 
Thurs., non-stops to NYC 
Sun/Tue/Fri. 


OL' MAN RIVER BY-PASSED 
Construction has begun 
on deep-draft Mississippi 
River Gulf Canal from New 
Orleans to Gulf of Mexico, 
to cost $95,000,000 on 
completion, trim 40 miles 
from meandering river's 
Froute. Canal will be 500 
feet wide, 36 feet deep. 


MINT MADE MONUMENT 

Old United States Mint 
Building in San Francisco 
has been turned over to 
Park Service, will be made 
into National Historic 
Site. Also due for change 
of status and increased 
development if bills still 
in legislative hopper are 
OK'd is Dinosaur National 
Monument, 200,000-acre 
site in Colorado, Utah 
scheduled for upgrading to 
national park. 
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PREXYS PREPARE FOR PEOPLE 
American President Lines 
is converting 4 of its big 


_ Mariner class freighters 


to cargo-passenger craft, 
with deluxe accommodations 
for 12 passengers to be 
added to President Taylor, 
Magnolia Mariner, Lone 


Star Mariner, Hoosier 
Mariner at cost of approx- 
imately $1,000,000 per 
ship. 


FAIR ART WILL FEATURE REDS 

Art Center at World's 
Fair 58, to be held in 
Brussels April 17-Oct. 19, 
will feature more than 300 
works by 225 artists——in- 
cluding 50 sculptors— 
from 30 nations, be high- 
lighted by first exhibi- 
tion of Russia's famed 
collection of masterpieces 
ever to be Shown in West- 
ern world. 


RAIL LINES HONOR DUCATS 
New York Central, Penn- 
Sylvania have begun honor- 

ing each other's round- 
trip tickets between NYC, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Columbus, 
Dayton, Toledo, Cincinna- 
ti, Indianapolis. Passen- 
gers may also use 2 lines 
interchangeably on round= 
trips to far west, south- 
east on connecting rail- 
roads. 


LAV BUYS SMALL TURBOLINER 

Fairchild F-27 2-engine 
turbopropliners have been 
ordered by Venezuelan Air- 
lines for domestic service 
replacing warhorse DC-3s. 
Six of new craft will 
enter LAV's service late 
this year, carrying 40-44 
passengers at 280 mph 
cruising speed. 


MEXICAN RUNS MIX CLASSES 
American Airlines' new 
daily non-stop service 
linking Chicago, Mexico 
City carries 32 first 
class, Se- tourist. wie 
,roundtrip rate of $216.60, 
$152. Flying DC-7 craft, 
flights leave Chicago at 
12:20 pm, arrive Mexico 
City at 6:15 pm. Return 
leaves Mexican metropolis 
at-11 355" pi aarrivesmiad 
Windy City at 5:40 am. 


LINES CRACK COLOR BARRIER 
Mohawk Airlines, N.Y. 
State carrier whose net- 
work reaches Detroit, Bos-= 
ton, has become firstsU.or 
line to hire Negro stew- 
ardess. First Negro pilot 
was hired last year by 
N.Y. Airlines, copter car- 
rier that services metro- 
politan airfields, em- 
barkation points. 


LINER LIFTS STRAIGHT UP 
Britain's Fairey Avia- 
tion Co. has flown proto- 
type of 48-passenger craft 
combining characteristics 

of helicopter/normal 
plane. Called Rotodyne, 
craft uses 2 turbo-prop 
engines to power both con- 
ventional props, 90-foot 
copter rotors. Hybrid =shup 
takes off vertically, 
cruises at 200 mph, is ex-= 
pected to go into service 
in 1960. 


NY OFFERS FREE SKI QUIDE 
Just=-published guide to 
40 New York state ski cen- 

ters lists days open, 
slopes ;mtrails; phidtsE 
transportation available, 
can be obtained free from 
N.Y. State Dept. of Com- 
merce, 112 State St., Al-= 
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2 CLASS U-DRIVE OFFERED 

Couture Rent A Car serv- 
ice, active in Florida, 
Colorado, now offers 
alternative of budget, de- 
luxe auto rentals. Budget 
service has standard- 
model Plymouth, Chevrolet, 
Ford with basic insurance, 
no gas, pickup, delivery 
or charge privilege. De- 
luxe service has '58 lux- 
ury models, power fea- 
tures, air-conditioning, 
full insurance, gas, 
charge privilege, courtesy 
deliveries to airport, 
depot, hotel. 


CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL SET 
Members of Congress, 
historical experts on War 
Between The States recent-= 
ly held first meeting of 
Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission, laid initial 
plans for 1961-65 anni- 
versary of conflict. 


NEW CABLEWAY OPENS ALPS 
New mountain cable rail- 
way installed on Brauneck 
Mountain near Bad Toelz in 
German Alps opens 10 
Square miles of snow ter- 
rain to skiers, has 64 
four-seat cars, is only 
40 miles from Munich, is 
longest Alpine nonstop 
cableway. 


CHOW HOUNDS TOUR EUROPE 
Members of Int'l Stew- 
ards & Caterers Assoc. 


will tour Europe's top 


beaneries from May 5 
through June 7 for almost- 
inclusive price of 
$1,418.40. Group will 
visit top restaurants of 
Continent's gastronomical 
circuit under aegis of 
Albertsen Cruise Tours of 
Los Angeles. 


TRAVEL SHOW TO BE STAGED 
World-Wide Travel Show 
will bow into NYC's Coli- 
seum March 8, run through 

March 16, feature trans- 
portation exhibits, radio- 
controlled models of 
Ships, daily vacation trip 
PREZC Si. 
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ISLE VAGABONDS GET CAMERAS 

Travelers who trek to 
Sandwich Isles via Trade 
Wind Tours of Hawaii can 
borrow Polaroid, 35mn, 
movie, other cameras free 
for use during island va- 
cation. Deal demands no . 
deposit, includes free in- 
surance covering loss, 
damage. 


EAGLE EYES BERMUDA NEST 
British-owned Eagle Air- 
ways is scheduled to be- 
gin, in May, daily hops 
from NYC to Bermuda plus 
additional Montreal-Bermi- 
da flights. Service is ex- 
pected to expand to 28 
flights per week using 
DC-6Bs or Super-Connies. 


FLY-BY-NIGHTS ENCOURAGED 
National Airlines is 
pressuring CAB for 20% 
fare reduction on night 
coach winter excursion 
fares between 5 major 
northern “cities <6 .top 
Florida resort areas. 
Plan, taking effect after 
10 p.m. during winter 
months, would trim rates 
for Florida-bound travel- 
ers leaving from NYC, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Newark 
or Washington on Sundays/ 
Mondays/Tuesdays. 


WHILE YOU FLY, THEY DRIVE 
Southbound Easterners 
who want their family 
flivver while in Florida 
can now fly National Air- 
lines from NYC to any of 
17 Citrusland cities, have 
auto delivered within 5 
days by Air Car Drivers' 
bonded chauffeur for $75. 


SWISS FAIR FETES FAIR SEX © 

Pageant of Switzerland 
for 1958 will be high- 
lighted by exposition de- 
voted to women, in Zurich, 
July 17-Sept. 15, with 17 
buildings on 14-acre site 
housing exhibitions on ed- 
ucation, home-making, 
motherhood, other phases 
of female life. 


STEWARDESS SCHOOL STARTS 
American.Airlines has 
opened new $1,000,000 col- 

lege for training stew- 
ardesses. Midway between 
Daltasi,, ht. Worth. Lexasi 
2=-story structure set on 
22-acre campus can poten=- 
tially turn out; 000 
flight femmes annually. 


CUNARDER SYLVANIA. SAILS 
Cunard's new 22,000-ton 
liner Sylvania paid maiden 

ViSiteto wweS. sabe vieadmes 
end, sailed Jan. 10 from 
NYC to Cobh, Liverpool via 
Halifax, will repeat voy- 
age Feb. 21, Mar. 21. Fin- 
Stabilized liner accommc-— 
dates 154 first class, 724 
tourist, has balconied 
movie theatre that extends 
through 3 decks, seats 300 
persons. 


NEWEST PARK PACKS 'EM IN 

Virgin Islands National 
Park, dedicated in Dec., 
1956, recorded approx. 40,- 
000 guest-days during its 
first year, according, to 
Nat'l Park Service esti- 
mates. Park occupies 
2/Ssrdas of? island Jomuste 
John, only 4 miles away 
from St. Thomas, capital 
of Virgins. 


TRANSATLANTIC CARRIERS SCHEDULE NEW BUDGET AIR FARE 

On April 1 North Atlantic air carriers will begin 
offering new, economy air service at rates 20% less 
than tourist fare. Third class will be available to all 
major European terminals with sample NYC-London rate 
Set at $252 one way, $453.60 roundtrip. Simultaneous- 
ly, on April 1, current first-class, tourist fares will 
take respective jumps of $35, $25. Present 15-day ex- 
cursion fare will be completely dropped. Economy serv- 
ice seating will be more crowded than tourist class. 
Food will be limited to sandwiches, non-alcoholic bev- 
erages, while baggage allowance will be same as for 


tourist—44 lbs. 
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TUCSON RODEO READIED 

Tucson, Ariz., annual 
Fiesta de Los Vaqueros, 
S$5rd edition, will be pre- 
Sented Feb. 20-23 with 
rodeo competition daily 
plus balls, parades, 
Square dances. 


ISRAELI CRUISES SCHEDULED 

Zim Line's twin sister- 
Ships Jerusalem, #heodor 
Herzl will make-2 England- 
Israel cruises May 27-June 
17, June 18-July 9 ito of- 
fer Western Hemisphere 
visitors to Europe oppor- 
tunity to see Israel's 
10th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion. Cruise fare begin- 
ning at $470 includes 7 
days in Israel with lst 
class hotel accommodations 
plus guided tours, 12 days 
at sea with pderts-of-call 
fin Spain,. Portugal, Italy, 
Greece, all-Sleeper rail 
transportation between 
London, Marseilles on re- 
turn. 


FERRY TO CARRY ROYALE-FARE 

New, 100-passenger ferry 
for Isle Royale National 
Park, largest island in 
Lake Superior, will enter 
service later this year, 
replacing 16-person craft 
currently used on 75-mile 
run from Houghton, Mich., 
to park. New vessel will 
cost $1,159,680 on com- 
pletion. 


APL TO USE L.A. TERMINAL 

Giant, new passenger- 
cargo terminal costing 
$14,000,000 will be built 
in Los Angeles harbor for 
use of American President 
Lines. Carrier has sched- 
uled $325,000,000 con- 
struction program, includ- 
ing 1,400-passenger luxury 
liner for Pacific cruise 
service to be built within 
4 years. 


ESKIMO PAGEANT BILLED 

Annual Fur Rendezvous in 
Anchorage, Alaska, will be 
highlighted Feb. 20-24 by 
Eskimo Pageant of songs, 
dances. 
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WCA WILL FLY FAIRCHILDS 

West Coast Airlines 
hopes for March completion 
of big new Boeing Field 
hanger at Seattle to house 
6 Fairchild F-27 twin- 
engine turbo-prop liners 
due in April. Line will be 
first to use new high- 
wing, short-to-medium-haul 
craft. Currently, WCA's 
routes in Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho are flown with 
DC-3s. 


SWEDES SLATE JET FIELD 


First stage of Stock- 
holm's new $50,000,000 
Int'l Airport is scheduled 
for completion in 1960 to 
accommodate intercon- 
tinental jetliners. Field 
will be connected to 
Stockholm by 4-lane, 25- 
mile highway. Plans are to 
use current Stockholm- 
Bromma Airport for domes- 
LwGmisk cats 


WRIGHT FLIGHT CENTER SEEN 
New visitor center will 
be built this year at 
Wright Bros. Nat'l Memori- 
alice KibLDevail: Hit is = 
N.C.; as part .of 2-year 
construction scheme that 
will include airstrip for 
private pLlLots to ~vis7t 
memorial, new roadways to 
visitor center, site of 
Wright's first flight. 


PHOENIX-SALT LAKE LINKED 
Bonanza Airlines began 
first non-stop service be- 

tween Phoenix, Salt Lake 
City early in January. In- 
termediate hops were also 
begun to Provo, Cedar 
City, Grand Canyon, Pres-= 
cott. 


U-DRIVE HAYBURNERS OFFERED 

Ryans Car Hire, big 
Britain/Ireland U-drive 
firm, offers fox-hunting 
fans with yen to yell 
"Yoicks !" new package deal 
that includes one week 
with self-drive car, self- 
ridden horse, 4 hunts, ho- 
tel accommodations at rate 
of $130 for each member of 
party of four. 


TURBOS TRIM ATLANTIC TIME — 


Bristol Aeroplane Co.'s 
4-engine turbo-prop 
Britannia was recently put 
into non-stop trans- 
atlantic service by Boac, 
El Al, non-stop Mexico 
City-NYC by Aeronaves de 
Mexico. Craft has cut more 
than 2 hrs from previous 
o'seas flight time. 


SIGNS MARK NEW TURNPIKE 


SSS 


Connecticut's new $460,- 
000,000, 129-mile Turnpike 
opened in January with 
$1,000,000 worth of alu- 
minum signs blazing the 
trail. Passenger cars 
traveling full length will 
make 9 stops, pay $2.10. 


SUN TAN ASSURED ON BRASIL 


Sun bathing sans clothing 
will be available to buff 
buffs sailing on Moore- 
mack's new Brasil, cur- 
rently being outfitted for 
South American cruise 
service. Solarium is lo- 
cated in dummy funnel. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN MARCH 


P=6. Leather Goods -Fair. ..ccceccevcs oOLtenbach, Germany. 
1=7, 55=-Mile: Vasa. SkioRate. cc. cs tesectcws soon, oWedoR 
- 15. Beauty Pageants... ss «csc esses es HONOLULU, Hawart 
WSs, Home: Pilerimagerc. «sixes os ¢s swcles wa et NOCCHOas— lao. 
DM Cats. Feast | MEStd Val vc. cwdiewece eee eek DLeo. pols tun 
Beh Carnival s ss s:« sss sss ses DOMENECH. WilowaArd. 1S tands 
e=6.. Intl... Spring Pail. ssw.evecc es oot POUR, ~Gobmany 
So Japanese Girls! Day. COlebinn. ave vec ees shil Hawalt, 
3-7. ROKA Natl. Grocery Trades Fair...Rotterdam, Neth. 
A—29.. lTdeal -Home* ExpoSitions <1: «eve ses 6 ee LONGON, | Eng. 
5. Barber Shop Quartets Compet....Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
5-7, 12-14. Garden Symposium.........Williamsburg, Va. 
6s. Cattle Rustlers' Ball... ss isiecw sos Wiekenburg, Ariz. 
Sa HAs hi BE OUSNOW sis ols coe e wtew ee ole one apimlitjs Vv Oa eV Grete 
e=7.. Purim—Feast:(of : Lots... ss sies vb s sie csiove shied  LSrael 
Gem. & Mineral::Showss.eoescsecicccvcecie of HOCHEX, “ATL Zine 
7K Pond ike: Night o ss.ev.06 sve ese sem Quamisn, BeCe,) Canada 
Sa145 Fun & Sun Festival... J.iccccseo se cloarwaters.Flas 
Set HOMeI CE Lhe ri MAL Cisse 6.6.6 syele e wale eielejsve 1s COLUMDULS 5 aN Sst 
Ger Magdalen-FeStival.. ..cccecssvcsnee se CaSvellon, “Spain 
OeaAZeLea- Trail: COFONATL ON. secs as'wes wise ee ODULe, Alea. 
ero top rine LPACE). PALT .. seis cas 0 «6c sere VECINA AUST RLA 
EO AeA cri VASO ID Adal a ole eels wiiese,6 0! ei.0r oveng ol oles) 6's os LIOTIG Olameutl py. 
10-19. St. Joseph's Day Bonfires.......Valencia, 
i= lows.bubl. BOAtHRACES ..0coc cc cose see ecLeoarwater. Klas 
Pea.) DESCT t+ CLICUS «2.6.0.0 soe 06 oF AM oOprTings, Calif « 
13. Watersports Travel Show..........-.Berlin, Germany 
135. Mid-Lenten Carnival...cccecceccceeeee Nantes, France 
to—-l45 House « Garden Lour.:..cccceocseee cnavannan, Ga. 
Hapa l Gye UO CC Ore refere icae.edera i ckererererossvetoeiolete eseie crea TOC EN LATS 6 
15-16. Holmenkollen Ski Festival..........0slo, Norway 
13-23. Intl. Auto Show............-Geneva, Switzerland 
14-23. Finnish Industrias Fair.......HelsSinki, Finland 
ee hati o PrAd ES: WALT oo eee 6 0:0 be eee weiee sULreCcht.; Neth. 
15-18. Sailing Regatta.........Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Oia DOR Ls OWis vie re 6 ors oo eheiene c-e5e ecerele ete.¢, sHOUS TON. LLexas 
to—Apre 1S. Old*Homes Tours... ..s..s. ee. charleston, 7S.C. 
EG Spring Market si. <.. cssccc cere oct senbere, Gernany 
Poe CAPT Val rARAGC Ce. «0 sc csc eee eceels OUAVELOLS belLeium 
17. Open Giant Slalom Races...........lLa0os, New Mexico 
eels Latrick's. Day Pageant o....00%6 «es Dublin, Ireland 
19. Indian Ceremonial Dances.Laguna Pueblo, New Mexico 
19-24. Maple FeStival.......eseeeee-ee--Meyersdale, Pa. 
21-25. Don's Cavalcade to Hopi Villages.Phoenix, Ariz. 
21-30. Spring Trade Fair...........Copenhagen, Denmark 
Bieol.s ot. Bento.Pottery. Fair....v...santo Tirso, Port: 
Baer OdUaT © “DANG LIS. s sie sv ace osseous eeveeee ee LULSO: OKLAs 
22-25. Ounasvaara Winter Games......Rovaniemi, Finland 
e2-29. Latin-American FieSta....cesseseeeeeetampa, Fla. 
22-50. Bldg. Machinery Show............Munich, Germany 
Bee hassos CattlO Fair. .siokicccccccs.ces sAIMOLDIM. Fort. 
24-29. Sunshine Festival..........St. Petersburg, Fla. 
go=-Apr. 4. March Fair...csecoceeeveeeesLeira, Portugal 
2fe Wine, Festival. ..cccescsese Wellenstein, Luxembourg 
21-00. Azalea Festival... ..sececcecse Wilmington, N.C. 
27-50. Mountain Youth Jamboree.........Asheville, N.C. 
27-Apr. 7. Rand Agric. & Indus. Show..Johannesburg, S.A. 
2e=51..Cherry Blossom FeStival...sscccseessccAll Hawali 
29. Dogwood FeStival.....++.....-..sPlain Dealing, La. 
50-Apr. 6. Taqui Indian Ceremonials.Pasqua Village, Ariz. 
50-Apr. 6. Holy Week Celebrations............All Spain 
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TRAVEL DIGEST. 


Spain 


TRAIN TOUR TREKS WEST 
Circle trip by train 
Aug. 4-17 will shove off 
from Chicago to view U.S. 
west for $310.00 per sin- 

gle person, $570.00 for 
husband, wife together. 
Tour will travel by Mil- 
waukee, UP, SP railroads, 
visit Denver, Colorado - 
Springs, Pikes Peak, Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone, 
Sives-. 


MIAMI-MANAGUA HOPS BEGIN 
Lanica Nicaraguan Line 
has begun 3-per-week Vis— | 
count flights non-stop be-= 
tween Miami, Managua. Run 
marks first direct service 
between U.S. city, Nica- 
raguan capital by either 

air-or> Ship. 


BEA SURMOUNTS IRON CURTAIN 
British European Airways 
will begin reciprocal 
service with Russians, 
Poles this spring on Lon- 
don-Moscow, London-Warsaw 
flights. British are ex- 
pected to use Britannia 
turbo-prop or Comet IV 
jetliner on hops. Two Cur- 
tain countries have twin- 
jet TU-104, turbo-jet 
IL-18, turbo-prop AN-10 
capable of flights. 


AUSTRIANS PLOT MUSIKFESTS 

Schedule of music festi- 
vals in Austrian towns of 
Salzburg, Bregenz, include 
orchestral works, operas, 
operettas, ballets, dra- 
mas. Salzburg program runs 
July 26-Aug. 29; Bregenz 
schedule from July 18-Aug. 
17. Top conductors from 
many nations, including 
U.S., will perform. 


DANES OPEN FREE-PORT SHOP 

Copenhagen's Kastrup 
Airport has newly-opened 
tax-free shop for tobac- 
cos, liquors, will enlarge 
Store into "Int'l Shopping 
Street" in Spring with ad- 
ditional products. Current 
tri-lingual sales force 
(English, French, German) 
will accept currencies of 
all countries at official 
exchange rates. 
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Get MORE ENJOYMENT 
from EVERY EVENT! .4 


na? — TRAVEL 
FISHING 

HUNTING 
THEATRE 


ALL SPORTS 
EVENTS 


SPORT GLASSES 


with Imported 2.7 POLISHED LENSES 


FOLDS TO 
POCKET SIZE 


You'll thrill to the added fun you'll get @ Imported Precision Ground Lenses. 


from these handy binoculars. So compact @ Each pair is leather covered 


you have them with you at all times to use © Cuse. 4" x 2-1/2" 11/162 closed: 


to bring everything close and in minute 
etail. @ Fingertip center focus. 


No bulk — no bulge — folds to fit into your 


handkerchief pocket without being noticed 


f 
— opens to give you full enjoyment of the 4 ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. 12 
sights about you. I 43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Please send me ( ) SPORT GLASSES @ $5.98 each. 
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IT'S A BRAND NEW CONCEPT ‘IN BUDGET. TRAVEL ¢ 
You get MORE... You see(More than anything — 
g ... You seeMore than, anything 


ever offered at anywhere near.our DEIice!... % 
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ted, All-expense 
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Personally 
one of the \arge 


12 COUNTRIES ° 35 to 52 DAYS 
via: QUEEN ELIZABETH * QUEEN MARY = UNITED STATES ° 


AMERICA « S. S. ATLANTIC ° AROSA SKY or by AIR 
REGULAR DEPARTURES: MARCH 1st TO DECEMBER 17th 


hat long-dreamed-about European vacation. You will make exciting visits to 
_ Travel comfortably in 
lly selected hotels. Superb food 


seats. Good, carefu 
lly all meals— 


d-trip tourist class—hotels—practica 


oan 


Dept. T. M. 

GATEWAY HOLIDAYS 

1350 Broadway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Shel: obligation, please send me your illustrated 
fi er describing in detail the Gateway Holid 
ours, dates of departures and itineraries . 


1350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. NAME 
atin VAY NEW MORK TB NING ot ee 
.: Land Title Bldg. e Los Angeles: 606 So. Hill St anita 
fle Bg. «Lee Angeles Te ee 
Ril sc stices'vectcelesteteeundemmeeenicens STATE 


